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THE  FORTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  March  4,  will 
occur  one  of  those  quiet  changes  by 
which  our  jmlitical  system  continues  and 
regenerates  itself,  —  the  Forty-first  Con¬ 
gress  will  c.xpire,  making  room  lor  its  suc¬ 
cessor  to  bring  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  the  fresh  judgment  of  the  jreople  as 
pronounced  in  the  election  of  an  entire  new 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  third  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  inapjiropriate,  there¬ 
fore,  to  glance  at  the  course  of  the  body 
about  to  dissolve,  .".nd  to  sec  how  it  has  met 
the  general  duties  of  the  exigency.  The 
review  is  of  the  more  importance  that  it 
covers  the  first  half  of  President  Grant’s 
administration. 

With  respect  to  reconstruction,  which 
had  not  ceased  to  be  the  leading  question 
in  the  public  mind  at  the  time  the  Forty- 
first  Congress  was  organized,  there  were 
four  States  then  absent  from  the  Union, 
viz.  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  which 
had  not  been  admitted  to  representation 
after  the  seeession  outbreak  of  1861,  and 
Georgia,  which  had  been  partially  admitted, 
but  had  forfeited  the  right  by  its  flagrant 
violation  of  the  reconstruction  laws.  Con¬ 
gress  at  once  adopted  stringent  but  just 
measures  applicable  to  these  States,  which 
not  only  insured  their  ultimate  restoration 
to  the  Union,  —  formally  consummated  a 
few  weeks  ago,  —  but  hastened  the  legal 
ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
that  New  Testament,  as  it  were,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  ITie  good  effect  of  this  action 
was  at  once  apparent,  and  has  been  ever 
since.  The  treedmen,  so  outrageously 
wronged  in  Georgia,  and  cruelly  oppressed 
elsewhere,  felt  that  they  had  the  ear  of  the 
Government,  while  all  the  better  part  of  the 
old  Southern  element  saM-  that  further  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  demands  of  the  new  era  was  in 
vain.  The  improved  tone  of  Southern 
sentiment  that  followed  has  been  met  by 
Congress  with  such  an  extension  of  amnesty, 
as  indicates  the  speedy  removal  of  all  the 


political  restrictions  that  had  their  origin  in 
the  rebellion.  Acts  of  violence  and  injustice 
toward  the  negroes  are  still  complained  of 
at  the  South,  but  they  are  incidental  to  the 
revolutionary  results  of  the  wjw,  .and  must 
soon  yield  to  the  influences  now  gaining  the 
ascendency  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern 
people  of  all  classes.  On  the  whole,  then, 
to  the  Forty-first  Congress  may  be  conceded 
the  credit  of  having  given  the  finishing 
stroke,  promptly  and  wisely,  to  the  grand 
work  of  reconstruction. 

If  its  success  with  the  finances  ha.s  not 
been  equally  marked,  the  ditfcrence  has 
been  due  in  a  great  degree  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  subject,  which  admitted  only  of  the 
adoption  of  good  processes  to  be  worked  out 
for  years  to  come.  When  the  Forty-first 
Congress  met,  the  public  debt  was  $  2.5’2.5,- 
463,260,  and  gold  was  selling  at  $1.31. 
At  that  time  repudiation  was  something 
more  than  a  phantom  of  the  imagination, 
while  many  thoughtful  patriots  had  serious 
doubt.s  of  the  ability  of  the  (Joverninent  to 
reconcile  the  state  of  the  finances  with  the 
uninterrupted  prosjierity  of  the  })Cople. 
One  of  the  earliest  measures  adojited  by  the 
jireseiit  Congress  was  the  “  bill  to  strengthen 
the  public  credit,”  which,  in  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  terms,  declared  “  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  discharge  all  just  obligations 
to  the  jitiblic  credit,”  and  reafrirmed  the 
pledge  in  favor  of  coin  payments  of  the  debt, 
and  of  the  earliest  jmssible  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  in  coin.  Subsequently 
a  resolution  was  almost  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  House,  condemning  all  propositions 
to  repudiate  any  part  of  the  national  debt 
as  “  unworthy  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
the  nation,”  These  declarations  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  practical  measures,  and  were  .“iip- 
portod  by  tlie  faithful  and  economical 
administration  of  the  Treasury  Department ; 
so  that,  since  that  time,  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  ($  197,436,4,')3)  have  been 
stricken  from  the  public  debt,  and  the  price 
of  gold  has  been  brought  down  to  S  1.10. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  on  the 
details  of  financial  legislation.  Congress  has 
shown  an  inconsistency  and  incomjietcncy 
which  imply,  probably,  individual  ignorance 
of  the  wants  of  the  country  rather  than 
recreancy  to  official  duties.  Tliu.-:,  on  the 
question  of  inflating  the  currency,  the  House 
has  A  oted  one  way  and  the  Senate  the  other. 
The  measures  adopted  for  funding  the  debt 
have  thus  far  proved  inadequate.  The  in¬ 
come  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been  abol¬ 
ished,  has  been  cut  down  till  it  remains  as 
much  a  nuisance  to  the  people  without  be¬ 
ing  as  profitable  by  one  half  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  taxes  to  the 
estimated  ameunt  of  eightv  millions  per 
annum  have  been  remitted,  although  the 
abuses  of  the  tariff  still  urgently  c.tII  for  the 
pruning-knite. 

In  respect  to  general  legislation,  as  well 
as  to  general  character  and  ability,  tlie 
Forty-first  Congress  presents  a  fair  record. 
It  has  been  quite  independent  of  Executive 
prcsb’arc,  having  heartily  concurred  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  improved  Indian 
jiolicy,  and  established  im]K)rtant  regulations 
to  promote  the  purity  of  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  while  it  has  thus  far  given  no  support 
to  the  project  of  annexing  San  Domingo. 
It  has  had,  like  Its  predecessors,  its  gymnas¬ 
tic  measures,  —  legislative  dumb-bells,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  exercise  of  ambitions  members 
and  the  entertainment  of  a  confiding  con¬ 
stituency,  —  and  so  the  bill  to  abolish  the 
iranking  jirivilege  and  the  various  civil 
service  retbrm  propositions  will  be  handed 
down  as  good  as  new  to  the  Forty-second 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  enormous  subsidy  and 
land-grabbing  schemes,  the  Chorpenning 
claim,  and  other  unconscionable  assaults 
upon  the  Treasury,  have  nxieived  no  coun¬ 
tenance  from  the  present  Congress.  It  has, 
indeed,  manitested  an  unusual  r^ard  for  its 
moral  reputation.  Three  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives  implicated  in  unworthy  transactions 
were  formally  censured,  and  when  one  of 
the  number,  to  avoid  expulsion,  resigned, 
and  afterwaitls  came  back  with  a  certificate 
of  re-election,  he  was  indignantly  refused 
admission.  'Fhe  two  Representatives  who 
hare  had  the  most  influence  on  legislation 
have  been  General  Schenck  and  Mr.  Dawes ; 
and  it  is  certainly  honorable  to  the  House 
that,  disregarding  better  orators  and  more 
acute  and  showy  minds,  it  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  led  by  men  whose  chief  quali¬ 
ties  are  honesty,  directness  of  speech,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  whatever  tney  under¬ 
take  to  discuss.  On  a  general  review,  then, 
of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  we  are  inclined 
to  borrow  a  wit’s  characterization  of  a 
gentleman  still  high  in  the  public  service, 
and  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  first-rate  second- 
rate  Congress. 


JOHN  LOTllUOl’  MOTLEY, 
^piIIS  week  we  add  to  our  gallery  of  dis- 
1.  tinguished  men  the  portrait  of  John 
Lothrop  Motlev .  I’hc  autlior  of  the  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  ”  and  the  “History 
of  the  United  Netherlands,”  was  born  April 
the  15th,  1814,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.  Alter 
graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1831,  he 

Iiassed  several  years  in  (ravelling  through 
Europe.  Ills  first  essay  in  literature,  a 
novel  entitled  “  Morton’s  Hope ;  tir,  'fhe  Me¬ 
moirs  of  a  Provincial,”  was  published  in  1 839. 
“  Morton’s  Hope”  is  a  love  stor)-,  pleasantly 
rather  than  powerfully  told,  presenting  few 
traces  of  the  style  which  characterizes  the 
.author’s  later  prose.  The  scene  of  the  novel 
is  laid  in  New  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  In  consequence  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  a  love-afl’air,  the  hero  leaves  the 
countrj’  and  passes  some  time  among  the 
German  University  towns.  In  this  portion 
of  the  narrative,  the  writer  avails  himself  of 
his  experiences  abroad,  and  introduces  sev¬ 
eral  jnctures  of  German  life  and  scenery 
with  marked  efleeL  —  the  graphic  des(  ri|>- 
tion  of  the  quaint  old  town  of  Gbttingi’n, 
for  example.  The  following  passage  shows 
that  the  author  was  not  without  a  certain 
])Ieasant  kinil  of  humor  :  — 

“  Tlio  houses  arc  generally  tall  anil  gaunt, 
consisting  of  a  skeleton  of  frnniework  lilleil  in 
with  hik-k,  with  the  origin.-il  rafters,  embrownt-il 
by  time,  projecting  like  ribs  through  the  yellow¬ 
ish  siucco  which  covers  the  surface.  'They  are 
full  of  little  windows,  which  are  tilled  with  little 
panes,  and  as  they  are  built  to  save  room,  one 
upon  another,  and  consequently  rise  generally 
to  eight  or  nine  stories,  the  inbabitunts  invari¬ 
ably  live,  as  it  were,  in  layers.  Hence,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  professor  occiijiying  the  two 
lower  stories  or  strata,  a  tailor  above  the  profes¬ 
sor,  n  student  upon  the  tailor,  a  beer-seller  coii- 
venicnily  ujion  the  student,  a  washer-womnn 
iqion  the  betr-mcrchant,  and  perhaps  a  poet  upon 
the  top ;  a  jiyiMmid  with  a  poet  for  its  iqicx,  and 
a  professor  lor  the  base.” 

In  1841  Mr.  Motley  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Uniteil  .States  Legation  at  .St. 
Petersburg.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  returned  to  this  country,  and  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  literary  pursuits,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  North  American  Review 
and  other  periodicals,  and  jmblisliing  one 
or  two  anonymous  works  of  fiction.  It  was 
in  this  period,  we  believe,  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  “  Merry  Mount,  a  Romi  nee  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony,” —  founded  on  a  curious 
and  picturesque  episode  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  New  England.  Hawthorne,  in 
one  of  his  “  Twice-Told  Tales,”  has  also 
given  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  ungodly 
life  led  by'  Tlioraas  Morton  and  his  wild 
companions  on  Mount  Wollaston.  Wheth¬ 
er  tliis  was  published  before  or  after 
Mr.  Motley’s  romance,  we  have  not  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  we  think  Sir.  Slotley  derived 
his  idea  of  writing  the  book  from  a  note 
appended  to  Hawthorne’s  sketch.  It  was 
not,  however,  as  a  novelist  that  ilr.  Mot¬ 
ley  was  destined  to  distinguish  liimself. 
In  1851  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  Dresden,  with  the  view  of 
writing  a  history’  of  the  great  struggle  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke ;  and  after  a  few  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Gennany  and  the  Netherlands,  he 
published  (in  1856)  the  first  portion  of  his 
“  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic,”  which  has  passed  through  many  edition.^ 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French  (by  Guizot), 
German,  and  Dutch.  The  first  half  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  work,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  History  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
from  the  death  of  VA'ilHain  the  Silent  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,”  appeared  in  1860,  and  the 
concluding  part  in  1865.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
importance  of  these  works.  ITiey  have 
given  the  author  an  undi.sputed  ^ilace  among 
the  greatest  historical  writers  of  the  present 
century.  Comparisons  are  otiious,  but,  in 
passing,  we  beg  the  reader  to  compare  Mot¬ 
ley’s  description  of  the  sailing  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  with  the 
account  of  the  same  events  given  by  Fronde 
in  his  “  History  of  England.”  The  clearness 
and  pictiircsqueness  with  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  presents  a  very  complicated  nar¬ 
rative  will  be  appreciated  after  readimg 
Fronde’s  hurried,  shifting,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  coherent  jiresentation  of  the  same 
circumstances. 

In  1861  Mr.  Motley  again  undertook  an 
oflicial  mission,  —  that  of  Minister  from  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, — 
and  was  recalled  in  1867.  His  subsequent 
appointment  as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  his  relations  to  the  Alabama  iiucstion, 
and  his  diplomatic  troubles,  have  already 
been  discussed  in  these  columns.  Whatever 
may  he  Mr.  Motley’s  abilities  as  a  Minister, 
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he  was  entitled  to  more  dignified  treatment 
than  he  reeeived  at  the  hands  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law  that  a 
man  shall  not  excel  in  everything.  Mr. 
Motley  is  not  the  material  out  of  which  wily 
diplomates  are  made,  —  a  fact  that  may  be 
regarded  complacently  by  a  man  who  has 
j>ro<luced  such  noble  works  as  the  “  llise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,”  and  the  “  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands.”  We  are  glad 
that  he  has  once  more*  turned  his  attention  to 
historical  studies,  and  under  circumstances 
that  promise  the  most  desirable  results. 
^Ir.  Motley,  as  our  readers  know,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  residing  in  Holland,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Queen,  where  he  is  engaged  in  col¬ 
lecting  material  for  the  continuation  of  his 
history  of  that  country. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Hosts  of  j)eoplc  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  newsboys  shouted  the  tidings 
of  the  s.ifety  of  the  Tennessee,  and  there 
was  such  general  congratulation  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  as  if  the  ship  had  been  long  beyond  her 
time  on  a  most  perilous  voyage,  instead  of 
having  made  a  prompt  trip  in  pleasant 
weather  on  smooth  water,  and  being  heani 
from  in  the  regular  way.  The  excitement 
which  was  stirred  up  over  the  matter  was 
the  most  remarkable  example  w-e  have  had 
for  many  months  of  a  very  strong  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  in  the  characters  of  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  i)ersonages  at  Washington,  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  and  the  Congressman.  Both  these 
tlignitaries  have  an  unconquerable  tendency 
to  create  spectres  and  then  tremble  Ijefore 
them,  to  get  into  a  white  heat  upon  the 
smallest  provocation,  which  is  so  thoroughly 
childish  that  we  almost  suspect  they  are 
scheming  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
m  this  way.  Thus  we  have  had  despatches 
morning  and  evening  to  the  effect  that  the 
anxiety  about  the  Tennessee  was  deepening 
into  despair ;  we  have  had  deep-voiced  ora¬ 
tors  in  tne  House  tiercelv  charging  the  loss 
of  the  ship  upon  the  inefliciency  of  the  Navy 
Ucpai’tment ;  and  we  have  had  journals 
(•atching  the  contagion,  and  savagelv  declar¬ 
ing  that  public  opinion  would  lay  tbe  sacri- 
tice  of  all  these  valuable  lives  at  the  door  of 
President  Grant’s  “obstinate  whim.”  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  for  these  papers  to 
<-i-edit  the  President  now  with  having  saved 
the  lives  of  these  venerable  men  by  bringing 
their  ship  safe  to  short* ;  but  they  have  not 
been  struck  by  the  matter  in  that  light. 

Thkuk  has  been  very  wide-spread  regret 
and  anxiety  throughout  the  country,  caused 
by  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Sumner.  It 
needed  but  his  enforced  absence  from  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  a  single  day  to 
remind  us  how  ill  we  could  spare  him. 
Such  illness  is  at  once  a  j)enalty  rarely  avoid- 
t‘d.  a  warning  not  often  fully  heeded,  after 
such  a  lifetime  of  intense,  unremitting  labor 
as  the  Senator  has  given  to  his  country-. 
AVhen  others  have  been  on  pleasure  bent  in 
the  vacations  of  Congress,  Mr.  Sumner  has 
commonly  found  the  interval  a  convenient 
ojiportunity  for  some  new  kind  of  toil. 
AVe  have  never  heani  of  him  in  the  Adi- 
nmdacks,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Such  constant  labor  produces 
great  results  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  stern 
rule  that  he  who  never  unbends  is  always 
liable  to  be  suddenly  broken  down.  Our 
American  habits  favor  such  lives,  and  make 
them  seem  natural  to  men  of  strength  and 
ambition ;  but  they  are  not  favorable  to 
longevity,  and  it  is  owing  to  them  that  such 
septuagenarian  vigor  as  that  ol'  Palmerston, 
and  Brougham,  and  Russell,  and  Derby, 
Thiers,  and  A’on  Moltke,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  is  an  object  of  such  wonder 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Thk  mail  from  the  tropics  has  brought  to 
the  newspapers  and  the  jiublic  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  Santo  Domingo,  as  it  is  the 
latest  fashion  to  call  it,  than  the  world  has 
had  in  one  bunch  since  the  days  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  —  whose  doubtful  and  perilous  voyage, 
by  the  way,  was  not  followed  with  half  so 
imich  terrified  anxiety  as  this  joumev  over 
known  seas  in  a  stanch  steamer,  h  has 
been  almost '  like  practically  experiencing 
the  pleasant  contrasts  of  a  winter  trip  to  the 
tropics,  to  read  in  the  columns  usuallv  de¬ 
voted  to  divorce  cases.  Congressional  de¬ 
bates,  and  railway  accidents  these  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  decayed,  lazy,  stupid  vil¬ 
lages,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  the  naked  chil¬ 
dren,  anil  the  rides  through  the  forest  on 
bull-liack.  But  all  these  labors  of  graphic 
])en8  have  not  brought  us  much  nearer  to  an 
answer  to  the  great  conundrum  of  the  hour, 
why  should  we  annex  8an  Domingo  ?  and 


no  adequate  reply  has  been  furnished  even 
bv  the  plaintive  suggestion  of  an  eminent 
Episcopal  clergyman,  that  it  is  a  delightful 
place  for  invalids.  We  can  only  counsel 
jiatience,  and  unbiassed  waiting  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioners,  who  are  appar¬ 
ently  making  a  very  faithful  and  elaborate 
investigation. 


Tiik  Chinese  New  Year  recently  cele- 
brat.;d  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places 
where  the  “  Heathen  Chinee  ”  doth  congre¬ 
gate  is  the  greabisf  of  the  festal  davs  of  that 
people.  It  combines  our  Yankee  Fourth  of 
July,  the  Southern  New  Year’s,  the  Catholic 
Christmas,  the  frolics  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Brokers,  and  has  a  great  variety 
besides  of  features  peculiar  to  itself.  Red  is 
the  color  of  joy  among  the  Chinese,  and  this 
is  the  reddest  of  red  days  in  all  their  calen¬ 
dar.  Hence  fire-crackers  are  in  red  paper, 
and  wagon-loads  of  them  are  fired  off  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  eveiy 
New  Year’s  day,  and  the  racket  made  is 
such  as  would  drive  even  a  New  York  street 
urchin  half  out  of  his  wits.  This  Chinese 
festival  is  regulated,  as  to  its  coming,  “in 
ways  that  are  dark  ”  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  mind,  and  falls  anywhere  in  the  next 
five  or  six  weeks  after  the  middle  of  our 
January.  Tlie  moon  has  something  to  do 
with  bringing  it  along,  and  it  was  about 
three  weeks  later  this  vear  than  last  year. 
One  of  its  great  moraf  and  social  uses  is 
that  it  reiiuires  a  settlement  of  all  debts  and 
accounts  among  the  Chinese ;  in  theory,  if 
not  always  in  practice,  any  Chinaman  who 
has  not  yet  put  his  last  year’s  affairs  into 
ood  shape  is  “  cut  ”  by  his  neighbors  and 
usiness  associates.  Tliis  thing  works  very 
well  among  the  Chinese  ;  but  it  is  positively 
dreadful  to  contemplate  the  day  when  Bea¬ 
con  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue  may  insist  upon 
such  a  code  of  ethics  in  civilized  America ! 

It  is  impossible  for  the  stay-at-home 
American  to  shed  any  tears  over  the  death 
of  Mile.  Schneider,  though  had  she  not 
been  so  afraid  of  sea-sickness  we  might,  a 
year  ago,  have  fallen  into  the  train  of 
admirers  subdued  by  her  winks  and  fasci¬ 
nated  by  her  kicks,  and  have  sent  her  costly 
bmcelets  like  the  Prince  of  AA'^ales  and  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt.  As  it  is.  Mile.  Tost^e 
must  stand  to  most  of  us  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Schneider,  the  not  unworthy 
copy  of  a  great  original.  It  is  almost 
appropriate  that  the  queen  of  the  opera 
bouffe,  like  the  king  of  the  fenilleton,  should 
pass  awav  with  the  end  of  the  era  in 
France  wben  these  things  were  in  their 
gloij ;  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  France  of  the  future  as 
cast  in  a  nobler  mould  than  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  and  Offenbach,  of  Schneider  and 
Dumas.  It  is  a  little  sad,  just  now,  to  look 
back  over  such  a  little  gulf  of  time  to  the 
gay  Paris  that  so  heartily  enjoyed  the  joke 
when  Schneider’s  carriage  was  cheeked  at 
the  gate  of  the  Grand  Exposition  on  a  day 
sacred  to  sovereigns,  and  the  witty  lady 
announcing  herself  as  “Her  Highness  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein,”  was  promptly 
admitted  by  the  sentinel,  who  must  have 
been  almost  the  only  man  in  Paris  ignorant 
of  the  opera  then  all  the  rage.  There  is  no 
such  laughter  leil  in  France. 

AVk  are  at  the  beginning  of  another  of 
those  periodical  coal  wars  when  mining  is 
suspended  for  a  grand  trial  of  strength  and 
endurance  between  capital  and  labor  in 
Penns^’lvania,  and  the  price  of  coal  in  North¬ 
ern  cities  goes  up  in  great  bounds  from 
seven  to  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  and 
perhaps  even  liigher.  Nobody  outside  the 
charmed  district  tlioroughly  understands  the 
merits  of  these  affairs  in  which  miners,  op¬ 
erators,  dealers,  and  railway  managers  all 
take  a  hand ;  but  it  is  clear  to  everv’body 
that  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  families 
of  the  miners  and  the  poor  in  thj  great  cit¬ 
ies  who  buy  their  fuel  the  basket.  'There 
might  be  some  comfort  in  passing  through 
one  of  these  periods  of  privation  if  they 
really  decided  anything,  if  the  combinations 
of  capital  or  of  labor  were  fairly  crushed  at 
the  end  of  the  struggle.  But  they  are  al¬ 
ways  left  as  savage  and  sulky  as  ever,  and 
are  ready  in  a  few  months  to  begin  again  a 
contest  in  which  the  American  principle  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  seems  to  lx*  lost 
sight  of  on  both  sides. 


It  would  not  lie  easy  to  tell  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  down  in  Arkansas :  though 
we  can  say  they  are  evidently  trying  with 
all  possible  vigor  to  impeach  somebody.  Ar¬ 
ticles  have  already  lieen  presented,  or  are 
ready  to  be  presented,  against  the  Govern¬ 
or,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Chief  Justice 


of  the  State ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  pro-  ] 
gross,  the  majority  in  the  lower  branch  of ! 
the  Legislature,  may  bv  to-morrow  or  next  | 
day,  be  ready  to  march  in  force  against  some  ’ 
other  official.  The  co  urse  of  things  in  the  ' 
State  for  the  last  four  or  five  months,  moves 
us  to  say  that  we  cannot  see  as  any  great 
harm  would  result  if  each  of  the  impeached 
officials,  as  well  as  all  the  unimpeached,  were 
turned  out.  A  new  election  would  then  fol¬ 
low  to  be  sure,  but  a  new  set  of  officers  could  [ 
hardly  be  worse,  and  might  by  chance  be 
better,  than  those  now  in  power.  'These  last  | 
are  evidently  doing  all  that  in  poor  human  I 
nature  lies  to  break  up  the  Republican  party  1 
and  hand  the  State  over  to  the  Democrats.  < 
If  that  is  the  “  little  game  ”  they  are  play¬ 
ing,  we  can  commend  them  as  experts  in  tbe 
business ;  but  if  they  wish  to  keep  the  State 
in  the  Republican  column  for  the  next  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  we  advise  them  to  put  away 
all  strife  and  let  brotherly  love  prevail. 


CoNGRKSs  could  not  end  its  session  with¬ 
out  having  an  encounter  between  those 
mighty  gla^ators,  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth,  which  has  now  come  to  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Washington  winter.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  compilers  of  future  manuals 
for  debaters  may  not  overlook  these  skilful 
tournaments  of  words,  from  which  not  only 
the  lycenm  associations  of  the  district 
schools,  but  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  might  learn  something  new.  The 
essence  of  the  matter  could  be  readily  con¬ 
densed  into  small  compass.  F.  Who 
borrowed  government  mirrors  for  his  grand 
party  and  broke  a  looking-glass  ?  B.  AVhose 
majority  has  gone  down  from  14,000  to 
1,400?  F.  Wbo  gives  public  contracts  to 
his  private  granite  quarry?  B.  I  have  a 
photograph  of  a  tell-tale  leaf  from  a  Boston 
hotel  register !  F.  SjKxms  !  B.  AVhiskers ! 
Armistice  for  a  few  months,  when  the  same 
is  repeated.  The  relevancy  of  the  remarks 
of  each  speaker  to  those  of  the  other  will 
command  especial  admiration.  It  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  that  these  terrific  word- 
combats  usually  arouse  all  the  latent  pug¬ 
nacity  of  the  House,  and  that  while  the 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts  gentlemen  —  the 
term  is  purely  technical  —  lie  back  panting 
and  exhausted  in  their  chairs,  glowering 
fiercely  at  each  other,  a  general  melee  is 
apt  to  ensue,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  AA’ood,  Mr. 
Dawes,  and  other  powerful  men  of  both 
parties  rushing  into  the  arena,  and  hurling 
about  Homeric  allusions  and  citations  from 
the  history  of  the  late  war  in  the  most 
reckless  way. 

'The  Boston  Post,  in  discussi^  the  income 
tax,  says,  very  sensibly :  “  The  basis  of 
taxation  being  the  earnings  of  the  previous 
vear,  everything  is  lumped  in  and  made  to 
boar  the  burden.  AVhereas  the  only  true 
and  just  basis  is  what  is  left  over  and  laid 
away,  in  the  form  of  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  after  the  necessarv-  expenses  of  living 
have  lx?en  discharged.  No  tax  could  in 
plain  sense  and  reason  be  more  unfair  than 
one  levied  on  what  is  actually  consumed. 
That  part  of  a  man’s  earnings,  or  income,  is 
not  in  existence  at  all  when  the  tax  is  as¬ 
sessed.  To  levy  upon  it  is  to  do  a  positive 
wrong  in  two  ways,  —  first,  in  taxing  a  per¬ 
son  for  keeping  himself  in  condition  to  pay 
any  tax  at  all,  and,  second,  in  taxing  what  has 
already  been  used  up  by  necessity.  Besides 
laeking  justice,  there  is  neither  sense  nor 
science  in  such  a  process.  It  is  spending 
the  capital  itself,  ^e  laboring  man  real¬ 
izes  that  such  a  process  is  like  giving  anoth¬ 
er  twist  to  the  screw  upon  him,  tightening 
up  his  resources,  cutting  into  his  current 
supplies,  and  mulcting  bim  for  being  able 
and  skilful  to  maintain  himself  without  public 
help.  We  arc  to  consider  that,  young  as  we 
are  as  a  people,  labor  is  a  common  necessity. 
'The  class  that  lives  on  its  resc*rved  means 
alone  is  an  exceedingly  small  one.  Hence 
snch  a  jirinciple  of  taxation  as  the  one  in 
vogue  in  this  State  actually  works  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  industry,  because  it  takes 
toil  from  labor  upon  what  it  is  consuming  in 
the  act  of  self-support.  It  is  time  such  a 
system  was  set  aside,  and  one  based  on 
truly  scientific  principles  introduced  in  its 
plaee.” 

The  London  Spectator,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  recent  foreign -affairs  display, 
says :  “  It  was  labored,  but  picturesque. 
He  returned  again  to  his  favorite  notion,  — 
shared,  as  we  believe,  by  no  other  soul  in 
the  universe,  German,  English,  or  Semitic, 
—  that  we  ought  to  have  used  the  guaran¬ 
ty  to  Prussia  of  her  Saxon  provinces  given 
by  us  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  as  a  means 
of  tiightening  France  out  of  the  war  before 
it  began.  He  insisted  that  we  ought  to 
have  made  much  more  of  the  concession  ob¬ 


tained  from  Prussia  as  to  the  IloheUzollern 
candidature,  and  have  told  Louis  Napoleon 
that  if,  in  tlie  face  of  that  concession  secured 
by  us,  he  did  not  withdraw  his  demand  for 
a  formal  veto  on  the  Hohenzollern  candi¬ 
dature,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  ‘  outrage  ’ 
on  England,  and  must  ‘take  the  conse¬ 
quences,’ —  which  consequences  were  not, 
however,  to  be  war.  He  quizzed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  attenuated  armaments,  which 
rendered  an  ‘  armed  neutrality  ’  on  our  part 
so  difficult.  He  complimented  Mr.  Childers 
and  Mr.  Cardwell  on  having  quite  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  on  their  ap¬ 
pointment  to  office  that  they  would  reduce 
the  naval  and  military  strength  of  England 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  and”'  Mr. 
Lowe  on  his  ‘  harum-scarum  budgets.’  He 
ridiculed  our  action  in  the  case  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Note,  and  said  he  believed  there  was  a 
secret  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia 
on  the  subject,  which  made  our  appeal  to 
Count  Bismarck  as  undignified  as  it  was 
simple.  He  depicted  the  ‘  cynical  cordial¬ 
ity  ’  with  which  the  count  offered  to  assist 
us  by  proposing  a  conference,  in  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Russia’s  high-handed  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  first  of  all  condoned.  He 
laughed  at  the  Government  for  being  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Roman  question  by  ‘  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  for  Perth  ’  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  ; 
touched  up  the  Americans  for  the  ‘  roii"h 
simplicity  of  their  republican  manners  ’  and 
their  unmannerly  conduct  to  England, 
tliough  ironically  intimating  that  tht^y  had 
no  doubt  ‘  improved  upon  our  language  ’ ; 
and  he  finished  his  clever  roundabout  paper 
on  foreign  affairs  by  depicting  the  position 
of  England  as  one  of  enormous  peril.” 


PERSONALS. 

—  Holt  County,  Mo.,  advertises  for  a  school 
teacher  with  plenty  of  muscle. 

—  A  London  paper  says  that  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  is  shortly  going  on  a  provincial  tour 
with  Jezebel. 

—  Mrs.  E.  T.  AVilkes,  the  Minnesota  preacher, 
has  a  salary  of  $  2,000  a  year.  Her  congregation 
threaten  to  increase  it. 

—  It  was  N.  P.  AVillis  who  introduced  Alice 
Cary  to  the  public.  AVillis  always  bad  a  kindly 
word  for  a  literary  aspirant. 

—  It  is  reported  that  Miss  Rosa  Poe,  the 
sister  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  is  living  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  A' a.,  in  great  destitution. 

—  AVe  must  positively  decline  to  mention  by 
name  any  more  of  those  champion  old  pcofile, 
unless  they  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old. 

—  New  Orleans  has  conferred  the  distin¬ 
guished  glory  upon  Kaiser  AVilliam  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  electing  him  honorary  member  of  a 
fire  company. 

—  .Judge  Terry,  who  killed  Broderick  in  a 
duel,  is  reported  to  be  interested  in  initiiiig 
claims  in  Colorado ;  to  be  in  straightened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  very  delicate  health. 

—  The  Bishop  of  London  has  admitted  Ali.-s 
C.  Hart  to  the  office  of  a  deaconess  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  has  appointed  her 
visitor  in  the  district  parish  of  St.  Gabiiel, 
Pimlico. 

I  — Judge  Emmons,  who  died  recently  near 
Colorado,  was  an  example  of  American  versa¬ 
tility.  He  had  been  a  printer,  soldier,  sailor, 
journalist,  politician,  lecturer,  lawyer,  and  cir¬ 
cus  agent,  all  in  twenty  years. 

—  A  wealthy  speculator  c'alling  himself  Mus- 
cazoroff,  and  living  in  great  state  in  Moscow,  is 
said  to  be  an  American,  formerly  of  New  York, 
who  went  abroad  as  the  captain  of  a  merchant- 
I  man  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  began  trade  in 
I  Constantinople. 

i  —  The  death  of  Schneider  has  taken  from  the 
stage  the  most  popular  and  successful  singer  in 
that  modern  lyrical  entertainment  known  as 
opera  bouffe.  The  enthusiasm  she  created  in 
Paris  and  the  crowded  audiences  she  drew  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  London,  from  the  austere 
aristocracy  at  May  Fair,  arc  freshly  remembeivd. 
Her  palmy  day  was  during  the  Exposition  of 
1867,  when  kings  and  kaisers,  dukes  and  mar¬ 
graves,  jostled  each  other  in  the  crush  room  of 
the  theatre  where  she  appeared,  and  the  story  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  telegraphing  subsequently 
for  Schneider  to  lie  sent  to  Cairo,  and  the  late 
!  Emperor  sending  his  minister  Schneider  instead, 
made  all  Europe  smile. 

—  The  death  of  Ponson  du  Terrail,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  was  announced  a  week  or  two  since.  For 
some  time  before  his  premature  death  M.  Pon¬ 
son  du  Terrail  had  Men  a  captain  of  Francs- 
tireurs,  and  for  two  months  he  haunted  the 
forest  of  Orleans,  which  was  his  native  place, 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  enemy.  The  haril 
life  he  led  during  this  campaign  broke  down 
his  constitution.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
when  some  friends  were  talking  in  his  presence 
about  the  awfulness  of  1870,  he  said  he  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  year.  Astonished, 
they  asked  him  why,  and  he  answered,  “  Be¬ 
cause  nobody  can  hereafter  tax  Roeambole 
with  improbability.”  Rocambole  is  one  of  his 
most  extravagant  works. 
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[Enteml  according  to  Act  of  Cougreiui,  in  the  year  18T1, 
by  Jamk-s  H.  Osoood  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the  Ubra- 
rian  of  Congresa,  at  Waablngton.] 


A  TEIUtlliLE  TEMPTATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


Hv  CHARLES  READE, 

IGTnOK  or  “FOCL  PLAV,”  “OaiFPITII  filO.ST,”  “  PCT 
YoimlLI'  IX  ula  FLACK." 


CHARTEU  THE  FIRST. 

^piIE  mornin'4-rooin  of  a  large  house  in 
A  Portman  Square,  London. 

A  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life  stood 
with  his  elbow  on  the  broad  mantel-piece, 
and  made  himself  agreeable  to  a  young  lady, 
seated  a  little  way  off,  playing  at  work. 

To  the  ear,  he  was  only  conversing ;  but 
his  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  loving  admiration 
all  the  time.  Her  posture  was  favorable  to 
this  furtive  inspection,  for  she  leaned  her 
fair  head  over  her  work,  with  a  pretty,  mod¬ 
est,  demure  air,  that  seemed  to  say,  “  1  su.s- 
pect  I  am  being  admired  I  will  not  look  to 
see ;  1  might  have  to  check  it.” 

The  gentleman’s  features  were  ordinary, 
except  his  brow,  —  that  had  power  in  it,  — 
but  he  had  the  beauty  of  color ;  his  sunburnt 
features  glowed  with  health,  and  his  eye  was 
bright.  On  the  whole  rather  good-looking 
when  he  smiled,  but  ugly  when  he  frowned  : 
for  his  frown  was  a  scowl,  and  betrayed  a 
remarkable  power  of  hating. 

Miss  Arabella  Bruce  was  a  beau¬ 
ty.  She  had  glorious  masses  of 
dark  red  hair,  and  a  dazzling 
white  neck  to  set  it  off ;  large  dove- 
like  eyes,  and  a  blooming  oval  face, 
which  would  have  been  classical  if 
her  lips  had  been  thin  and  finely 
chiselled ;  but  here  came  in  her  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  breed,  and  spared  soci¬ 
ety  a  Minerva,  by  giving  her  two 
full  and  rosy  lips.  They  made  a 
smallish  mouth  at  rest,  but  parted 
ever  so  wide  when  they  smiled, 
and  ravished  the  Ixiholder  with  long 
even  rows  of  dazzling  white  teeth. 

Her  figure  was  tall  and  rather 
slim,  but  nut  at  all  commanding. 

There  are  people  whose  very  bodies 
express  character  ;  and  tbis  tall 
supple,  graceful  frame  of  Bella 
Bruce  breathed  womanly  subservi¬ 
ence;  so  did  her  gestures;  she  would 
take  up  or  put  down  her  own  scis¬ 
sors  half  timidly,  and  look  round 
before  threading  her  needle,  as 
if  to  see  whether  any  soul  ob¬ 
jected.  Her  favorite  word  was 
“  May  I  ?  ”  with  a  stress  on  the 
“  May,”  and  she  used  it  where 
most  girls  would  say,  “  I  will,”  or 
nothing,  and  do  it, 

Mr.  Richard  Bas>elt  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  also  conscious  tint 
her  fifteen  thousand  pounds  would 
be  a  fine  addition  to  his  present  in¬ 
come,  which  was  small,  though  his 
distant  ex[)eetations  great.  As  he 
had  known  her  but  one  month,  and 
she  seemed  rather  amiable  than  in- 


added,  with  a  little  fervor ;  “  but  it  was  n’t 
poor  Sir  Charles’s  doing  after  all.” 

“  He  is  content  to  reap  the  benefit,”  said 
Richard  Bassett,  st(  rnly. 

Then,  finding  he  was  making  a  sorry  im¬ 
pression,  he  tried  to  get  away  from  the  sub- 
leet ;  1  say  tried,  fur  till  a  man  can  double 
like  a  bare  he  will  never  get  away  from  his 
hobby.  “  Excuse  me,”  said  he,  “  I  ought 
never  to  speak  about  it.  Let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  You  cannot  enter  into  my 
feelings,  —  it  makes  my  blood  boil.  O 
Miss  Bruce  !  you  can’t  conceive  what  a  di.s- 
inherited  man  feels,  —  and  I  live  at  the 
very  door;  his  old  trees,  that  ought  to  be 
mine,  fling  their  shadows  over  my  little 
flower-beds ;  the  sixty  chimneys  of  Ilunter- 
combe  Hall  look  down  on  my  cottage ;  his 
acres  of  larn  run  up  to  my  little  garden, 
and  nothing  but  a  ha-ha  between  us.” 

“  It  is  hard,”  said  Miss  Bruce,  composed¬ 
ly  ;  not  that  she  entered  into  a  hardship  of 
this  vulgar  sort,  but  it  was  her  nature  to 
soothe  and  please  people. 

“  Hard  1  ”  cried  Richard  Bassett,  encour¬ 
aged  by  even  this  faint  sympathy ;  “  it 
would  be  unendurable  but  for  one  tiling ;  I 
shall  have  my  own  some  day.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  the  lady ;  “  but 
how  ?  ” 

“  By  outliving  the  wrongful  heir.” 

Miss  Bruce  turned  pale.  She  had  little 
experience  of  men’s  passions.  “  O  Mr. 
Bas.sett !  ”  said  she,  —  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  pure  and  holy  in  the  look  of  sorrow 


Tliis  well-meant  petition  was  uttered  very 
sweetly,  and  indeed —  if  I  may  be  permitted 

—  in  a  way  to  dissolve  a  bear. 

But  tbis  was  not  a  bear,  nor  anything 
else  that  is  placable;  it  was  a  man  with 
a  hobby-grievance;  so  he  replied  in  char¬ 
acter. 

“  That  is  impossible,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
me  out  of  my  own.”  He  had  the  grace, 
however,  to  add,  half  sullenly,  “  Excuse 
me;  I  feel  I  have  been  too  vehement.” 

Miss  Bruce,  thus  nqielled,  answered,  rather 
coldly,  “  O,  never  mind  Ihotj  it  was  very 
natural.  I  am  at  home  then,”  said  she  to 
the  servant. 

Mr.  Bassett  took  the  hint,  but  turned  at 
the  door,  and  said,  with  no  little  agitation, 
“  I  was  not  aware  he  visits  you.  One  word 

—  don’t  let  his  ill-gotten  acres  make  you 
quite  forget  the  disi^erited  one.”  And  so 
he  left  her,  with  an  imploring  look. 

She  felt  red  with  all  this,  so  she  slipped 
out  at  another  door,  to  cool  her  cheeks  and 
imprison  a  stray  curl  for  Sir  Charles. 

He  strolled  into  the  empty  room,  with  the 
easy,  languid  air  of  fashion.  His  features 
were  well  cut,  and  had  some  nobility ;  but 
his  sickly  complexion,  and  the  lines  under 
his  eyes,  told  a  tale  of  dissipation.  He  ap¬ 
peared  ten  years  older  than  he  was,  and 
thoroughly  Wa.«e. 

Yet,  when  Miss  Bruce  entered  the  ro<m 
with  a  smile  and  a  little  blush,  he  bright¬ 
ened  up  and  looked  handsome,  and  greeted 
her  with  momentar}'  warmth. 


® 

■  W'  '  i  \  ^  ' 


''I  ^ 

I  'V  /.  .  ^ 


“HR  SHALL  XOT  MARRY  HER.  I’LL  KILL  HIM  FIRST!' 


sand  pounds  before  he  died ;  my  father  hus¬ 
banded  the  estates,  got  into  Parliament,  and 
th^’  put  a  tail  to  his  name.” 

Sir  Charles  delivered  this  version  of  the 
facts  with  a  languid  composure  that  con¬ 
trasted  deliciously  with  Richard’s  heat  in 
telling  the  story  his  way  (to  be  sure.  Sir 
Charles  had  got  Huctercombe  and  Bassett, 
and  it  is  easier  to  be  ])hilosop)iical  on  the 
light  side  of  the  boundary  hedge),  and  wound 
up  with  a  sort  of  corollary  r  “  Dick  Bassett 
suffers  by  his  father’s  vices,  and  I  profit  by 
mine’s  virtues.  Where ’s  the  injustice  ?  ” 

“  Nowhere,  and  the  sooner  you  are  recon¬ 
ciled  the  better.” 

Sir  Charles  demurred.  “  O,  I  don’t  want 
to  quarrel  with  the  fellow ;  but  he  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  thorn  in  my  side,  with  his  little  trump¬ 
ery  estate,  all  in  broken  patches.  He 
shoots  my  pheasants  in  the  unfairest  way.” 
Here  the  landed  proprietor  showed  real  ir¬ 
ritation,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  con¬ 
cluded  calmly :  “  The  fact  is,  he  is  not  quite 
a  gentleman.  Fancy  his  coming  and  whin¬ 
ing  to  you  about  our  family  affairs,  and  then 
telling  you  a  falsehood !  ” 

No,  no ;  he  did  not  mean.  It  was  his 
way  of  looking  at  things.  You  can  afford 
to  forgive  him.” 

“  Y'es,  but  not  if  he  sets  you  against  me.” 

“  But  he  cannot  do  that.  'JTie  more  any 
one  was  to  speak  against  you,  the  more  I  — 
of  course.” 

This  admission  fired  Sir  Charles ;  he 
drew  nearer,  and,  thanks  to  his  cousin’s  in¬ 
terference,  spoke  the  language  of 
love  more  warmly  and  directly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before. 

The  lady  blushed  and  defended 
herself  feebly.  Sir  Charles  grew 
warmer,  and  at  last  elicited  from 
her  a  timid  but  tender  avowal  that 
made  him  supremely  happy. 

When  he  left  her,  this  brief  ec¬ 
stasy  was  succeeded  by  regrets  on 
account  of  the  years  he  had  wasted 
in  follies  and  intrigues. 

He  smoked  five  cigars,  and  pon¬ 
dered  the  difference  between  the 
pure  creature  who  now  honored 
him  with  her  virgin  affections,  and 
beauties  of  a  different  character 
who  had  played  their  parts  in  his 
luxurious  life. 

After  protbund  deliberation,  he 
sent  for  his  solicitor.  They  light¬ 
ed  the  inevitable  cigars,  and  the 
following  observations  struggled 
feebly  out  along  with  the  smoke  :  — 
“  Mr.  Oldfield,  I ’m  going  to  be 
married.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it,  Sir  Charles.” 
(Vision  of  settlements.)  “  It  is 
high  time  you  were.”  (Puff  — 
puff.) 

“  Want  your  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  first.” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Must  put  down  my  pony-car¬ 
riage  now,  you  know.” 

“  A  verj’  proper  retrenchment ; 
but  you  can  do  that  without  my  as¬ 
sistance.” 

“  There  would  be  sure  to  be  a 


flammable,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
roceed  by  degrees ;  and  that  is  why,  though 
is  eyes  gloated  on  her,  he  merely  regaled 
her  with  the  gosdp  of  the  day,  not  worth 
recording  here.  But,  when  he  bad  actually 
taken  his  hat  to  go,  Bella  Bruce  put  him  a 
question  that  had  bc^en  on  her  mind  the 
whole  time ;  for  which  reason  she  had  re¬ 
served  it  to  the  very  last  moment. 

“  Is  Sir  Charles  Bassett  in  town  ?  ”  said 
she,  mighty  carelessly,  but  bending  a  little 
lower  over  her  embroidery. 

“  Don't  know,”  said  Richard  Bassett, 
with  such  a  sudden  brevity  and  asperity, 
that  Miss  Bruce  looked  up  and  opened  her 
lovely  eyes.  Mr.  Richard  Bassett  replied 
to  this  mute  inejuiry,  “  We  don’t  speak.” 
Then  after  a  pause,  “  He  has  robbed  me  of 
my  inheritance.”  _  , 

“  O  Mr.  Bassett !  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Bruce,  the  Bassett  and  Hun- 
tercombe  estates  were  mine  by  right  of 
birth.  My  father  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
they  were  entailed  on  him.  But  Sir 
Charles’s  father  persuaded  ray  old  doting 
grandfather  to  cut  off  the  entail,  and  settle 
the  estates  on  him  and  his  heirs;  and  so 
they  robbed  me  of  every  acre  they  could. 
Luckily  my  little  estate  of  Highmore  was 
settled  on  my  mother  and  her  issue,  too 
tight  for  the  villains  to  undo.” 

These  harsh  expressions,  applied  to  his 
own  kin,  and  the  aoruptness  and  heat  they 
were  uttered  with,  surprised  and  repelled 
his  gentle  listener.  She  shrank  a  little  away 
from  him.  He  observed  it.  She  replied 
not  to  his  words,  but  to  her  own  thought. 

“But  after  all  it  does  seem  hard,”  she 


and  alaim  she  cast  on  the  presumptuous 
speaker,  —  “  pray  do  not  cheri-h  such 
thoughts.  They  will  do  you  harm.  And 
remember  life  and  death  are  not  in  our 
hands.  Besides  —  ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Sir  Charles  might  —  ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Might  he  not  —  marry  —  and  have  chil¬ 
dren  ?  ”  This  with  more  hesitation  and  a 
deeper  blush  than  appeared  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary. 

“  O,  there ’s  no  fear  of  that.  Property 
ill-gotten  never  descends.  Charles  is  a 
worn-out  rake.  He  was  fast  at  Eton,  —  fast 
at  Oxfoid,  —  fast  in  London.  Why,  he 
looks  ten  years  older  than  me,  and  he  is 
three  years  younger.  He  had  a  fit  two 
years  a^o.  Besides,  he  is  not  a  marrying 
man.  Bassett  and  Huntercombe  will  be 
mine.  And,  O  Miss  Bruce,  if  ever  they  are 
mine  —  ” 

“  Sir  Charles  Bassett !  ”  trumpeted  a  ser¬ 
vant  at  the  door;  and  then  waited,  pru¬ 
dently,  to  know  whether  his  young  lady, 
whom  he  had  caught  blushing  so  rm  with 
one  gentleman,  would  be  at  home  to  another. 

“  Wait  a  moment.”  said  Miss  Bruce  to 
him.  Then,  discreetly  ignoring  what  Bas¬ 
sett  had  said  last,  and  lowering  her  voice  al¬ 
most  to  a  whisper,  she  said,  hurriedly,  “  You 
should  not  blame  him  for  the  faults  of  others. 
There  —  I  have  not  been  long  acquainted 
with  either,  and  am  little  entitled  to  inter  — 
But  it  is  such  a  pity  you  are  not  fnends  I 
He  is  very  good,  I  assure  you,  and  very 
nice :  let  me  reconcile  you  two.  May  I  ?  ” 


Aftt  r  the  usual  inquiries,  she  asked  him  if 
'  he  had  met  anybody  V 
“  Where  ?  ” 

“  Here ;  just  now.” 

“  No.  ’ 

“  What,  nobody  at  all  ?  ” 

!  “  Only  mv  sulky  cousin ;  I  don’t  call  bim  ■ 

I  anybody,”  drawled  Sir  Charles,  who  was  j 
now  relapsing  into  his  normal  condition  of 
'  semi-apathy.  | 

“  O,”  said  Miss  Bruce,  gayly,  “  you  must  j 
expect  him  to  be  a  little  cross.  It  is  not  so 
!  very  nice  to  be  disinherited,  let  me  tell  you.” 

'  “  And  who  has  disinherited  the  fellow  ?  ” 

]  “  I  forget ;  but  you  disinherited  him 

amongst  you.  Never  mind;  it  can’t  be 
helped  now.  When  did  you  come  back  to 
town  ?  I  did  n’t  see  you  at  Lady  D’Arcy’s 
ball,  did  I  ?  ” 

“  You  did  not,  unfortunately  for  me  ;  but 
you  would  if  I  had  known  you  were  to  be  , 
there.  But  about  Richard :  he  may  tell  you  i 
what  he  likes,  but  he  was  not  disinherited ;  ! 
he  was  bought  out.  The  fact  is  his  father  ; 
was  uncommonly  fast.  My  grandfather  ; 
paid  his  debts  again  and  agaun ;  but  at  last  j 
the  old  gentleman  found  he  was  dealing  ' 
with  the  Jews  for  his  reversion.  Then  there 
was  an  awful  row.  It  ended  in  my  grand¬ 
father  outbidding  the  Jews.  He  bought  the 
reversion  of  his  estate  from  his  own  son  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  (he  had  to  raise  it  by 
mortgages)  —  then  they  cut  off  the  entail 
between  them,  and  he  entailed  the  mort¬ 
gaged  estate  on  his  other  son,  and  his  grand¬ 
son  (that  was  me),  and  on  my  heir-at-law. 
Richard’s  father  squandered  ms  thirty  then- 


row  if  I  did.  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  as  it  is.  At  any  rate,  I  want  to  do  the 
thing  like  a  gentleman.” 

“  Send  ’em  to  Tattersal’s.”  (Puff.) 

“  And  the  girl  that  drives  them  in  the 
park,  and  draws  all  the  duchesses  and  count¬ 
esses  at  her  tail,  —  am  I  to  send  her  to 
Tattersal’s  ?  ”  (Puff.) 

“  ( ),  it  is  her  you  want  to  put  down  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course.” 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Oldfield  settled 
that  lady’s  retiring  pension ;  and  Mr.  Old¬ 
field  took  the  memoranda  home,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  prepare  a  draft  deed  for  Miss 
Somerset’s  approval. 

Meantime  Sir  Charles  visited  Miss  Bruce 
I  everv  day.  Her  affections  for  him  grew  vis¬ 
ibly  ;  for  being  engaged  gave  her  the  cour¬ 
age  to  love. 

Mr.  Bassett  called  pretty  often ;  but  one 
day  he  met  Sir  Charles  on  the  stairs  and 
scowled. 

That  scowl  cost  him  dear,  for  Sir  Charles 
thereupon  represented  to  Bella  that  a  man 
with  a  grievance  is  a  bore  to  tbe  verj-  eye, 
and  asked  her  to  receive  no  more  visits 
from  his  scowling  cousin.  The  lady  smiled 
and  said  with  soft  complacency,  “  I  obev.” 

Sir  Charles’s  gallantry  was  shocked. 
“  No,  don’t  say  ‘  obey.’  It  is  a  little  favor 
I  ventured  to  ask.” 

“  It  is  like  you  to  ask  what  you  have  a 
light  to  command.  I  shall  be  out  to  him 
in  future,  and  to  every  one  who  is  disagree- 
i  able  to  yeoi  What  ?  does  ‘  obey  ’  frighten 
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you  from  my  lips  ?  To  me  it  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  in  the  lan<ruage.  O,  please  let  me 
‘  obey  ’  you !  May  I  ?  ” 

Upon  this,  as  vanitv  is  seldom  out  of  call. 
Sir  Charles  swelled  like  turkey-cock,  and 
loftily  consented  to  indulge  Bella  Bruce’s 
strange  propensity. 

Prom  that  hour  she  was  never  at  home  to 
Mr.  Bassett. 

He  bi‘gan  to  suspect ;  and  one  day,  after 
he  had  been  kept  out  with  the  loud,  stolid 
“  Not  at  home  ”  of  practised  mendacity,  he 
watched,  and  saw  Sir  Charles  admitted. 

He  divined  it  all  in  a  moment,  and  turned 
to  wormwood.  What !  was  he  to  be  robbed 
of  the  lady  he  loved  —  and  her  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  —  by  the  very  man  who  had 
robbed  him  of  Ibis  ancestral  fields?  He 
ilwelt  on  the  double  grievance  till  it  nearly 
frenzied  him.  But  he  could  do  nothing; 
it  was  his  fate.  His  only  hope  was  that 
Sir  Charles,  the  arrant  flirt,  would  desert 
this  beauty  after  a  time,  as  he  had  the 
others. 

But  one  afternoon,  in  the  smoking-room 
of  his  club,  a  gentleman  said  to  him,  “  So 
your  cousin  Charles  is  engaged  to  the  York¬ 
shire  beauty,  Bell  Bruce.” 

“  He  is  flirting  with  her,  I  believe,”  said 
Richard. 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  other ;  “  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  I  know  it  for  a  fact.  They  are  to 
be  married  next  month.” 

Mr.  Richard  Bassett  digested  this  fresh 
pill  in  moodv  silence,  while  the  gentlemen 
of  the  club  discussed  the  engagement  with 
easy  levity.  They  soon  passed  to  a  topic  of 
wider  interest ;  viz.  who  was  to  succeed 
Sir  Charles  with  La  Somerset.  Bassett 
began  to  listen  attentively,  and  learned  for 
the  first  time  Sir  Charles  Bassett’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  lady,  and  also  tliat  she  was 
a  woman  of  a  daring  nature  and  furious  tem¬ 
per.  At  first  he  was  merely  surprised ;  but 
soon  hatred  and  jealousy  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  with  these  materials  it  must  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  wound  those  who  had  wounded  him. 

Mr.  Marsh,  a  young  gentleman  with  a 
receding  chin,  and  a  mustache  between 
hay  and  straw,  had  taken  great  care  to  let 
them  all  know  he  was  acquainted  with  Miss 
.Somerset;  so  Richard  got  Marsh  alone, 
and  sounded  him.  Could  he  call  upon  the 
lady,  without  ceremony  ? 

“You  won’t  get  in;  her  street  door  is 
jolly  well  guarded,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  I  am  verj'  ciuious  to  see  Ler  in  her  own 
house." 

“  So  are  a  good  many  fellows.” 

“  Could  you  not  give  me  an  introduc¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

Marsh  shook  his  head  sapiently  tor  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  with  alt  this  shaking,  as 
it  appeared,  out  fell  words  of  wisdom. 
“  Don’t  see  it.  I’m  awfully  spoony  on  her 
myself;  and,  you  know,  when  a  fellow  in¬ 
troduces  another  fellow,  that  fellow  always 
cuts  the  other  fellow  out.”  Then,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their 
dark  sayings,  to  a  j)etty  but  pertinent  fact, 
he  addra,  “  Beside*,  I’m  only  let  in  myself 
about  once  in  five  times.” 

“  She  gives  herself  wonderful  airs,  it 
seems,”  said  Bassett,  rather  bitterly. 

Marsh  fired  up.  “  So  would  any  woman 
that  was  as  beautiful,  and  as  witty,  and  as 
much  run  after  as  she  is.  Why,  she  is  a 
leader  of  fashion !  Look  at  all  the  ladies 
following  her  round  the  park.  'They  used 
to  drive  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine. 
She  just  held  up  her  finger,  and  now  they 
have  cut  the  Serpentine,  and  followed  her 
to  the  south  drive,” 

“  O,  indeed,”  said  Bassett.  “  Ah  !  then 
this  is  a  great  lady ;  a  poor  country  squire 
must  not  venture  into  her  august  presence.” 
He  turned  savagely  on  his  heel,  and 
Marsh  went  and  made  sickly  mirth  at  his 
expense. 

By  this  means  the  matter  soon  came  to 
the  ears  of  old  Mr,  WoodgaU*,  the  father  of 
that  club,  and  a  genial  gossip.  He  got  hold 
of  Bassett,  in  the  dinner-room,  and  exam¬ 
ined  him.  “  So  you  want  an  introduction 
to  La  .Somerset  and  Marsh  refuses, — 
Marsh,  hitherto  celebrated  for  his  weak 
hea<l  rather  tlian  his  hanl  heart  ?  ” 

Richard  Bassett  nodded  rather  sullenly ; 
he  had  not  bargained  for  this  rapid  pub¬ 
licity. 

The  venerable  chief  resumed :  “  We  all 
consider  Marsh’s  conduct  unclubbable,  and 
a  thing  to  be  combined  against.  W’ anted  — 
an  Anti-dog-in-the-manger  League.  I’ll 
introduce  you  to  the  Somerset.” 

“  What  I  do  you  visit  her  ?  ”  asked  Bas¬ 
sett,  in  some  astonishment. 

The  old  gentleman  held  up  his  hands  in 
ilroll  disclaimer,  and  chuckled  merrily,  “  No, 
no ;  I  enjoy  from  the  shore  the  disasters  of 
my  youthful  friends,  —  that  sacred  pleasure 
is  left  me.  Do  you  see  that  elegant  creature 


with  the  little  aubium  beard  and  mustache, 
waiting  sweetly  for  his  dinner  ?  He  launched 
the  Somerset.” 

“  Launched  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  for  him  she  might  have  wasted 
her  time,  breaking  hearts  and  slapping  faces, 
in  some  countrv’  village.  He  it  was  set  her 
devastating  society ;  and,  with  his  aid,  she 
shall  devastate  you.  Vandeleur,  will  you 
join  Bassett  and  me  ?  ” 

Mr.  Vandeleur,  with  ready  grace,  said  he 
should  be  delighted,  and  they  dined  together 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Vandeleur,  six  feet  high,  lank,  but 
graceful  as  a  panther,  and  the  pink  of  polite¬ 
ness,  was,  beneath  his  varnish,  oneof  the  wild¬ 
est  young  men  in  London,  —  gambler,  horse- 
racer,  libertine,  what  not  ?  but  in  society 
charming,  and  his  manners  singularly  ele¬ 
gant  and  winning.  He  never  obtruded  his 
vices  in  good  company ;  in  fact,  you  might 
dine  with  him  all  your  life  and  not  detect 
him :  the  young  serpent  was  torpid  in  wine ; 
but  he  came  out,  a  bit  at  a  time,  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Cigar. 

After  a  brisk  conversation  on  current  top 
ics,  the  venerable  chief  told  him  plainly 
they  were  both  curious  to  know  the  nistory 
of  Miss  Somerset,  and  he  must  tell  it  them. 

“  O,  with  pleasure,”  said  the  obliging 
youth.  “  Let  us  go  into  the  smoking-room. 

“  Let  —  me  —  see.  I  picked  her  up  by  the 
sea-side.  She  promised  well  at  first.  We 
put  her  ou  m}'  chestnut  mare,  and  she 
showed  lots  of  courage,  so  she  soon  learned 
to  ride ;  but  she  kicked,  even  down  there.” 

“  Kicked? — whom?  ” 

“  Kicked  all  round ;  I  mean  showed  tem- 

Eer.  And,  when  she  got  to  London,  and 
ad  ridden  a  few  times  in  the  pwk  and 
swallowed  flattery,  there  was  no  holding  her. 

1  stood  her  cheek  for  a  good  while,  but  at 
last  I  told  the  servants  they  must  not 
turn  her  out,  but  they  could  keep  her  out. 
They  sided  with  me,  tor  once ;  she  had  rid¬ 
den  over  them  as  well.  The  first  time  she 
went  out,  they  bolted  the  doors,  and  handed 
her  boxes  up  the  area  steps.” 

“  How  did  she  take  that  ?  ” 

“  Easier  than  we  expected.  She  said, 

‘  Lucky  for  you  beggars  that  1  ’m  a  lady,  or 

I ’d  break  every  d - d  window  in  the 

house.’  ” 

This  caused  a  laugh.  It  subsided.  The 
historian  resumed. 

“Next  day  she  cooled  and  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter.” 

“  To  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  to  my  groom.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it  ?  It ’s  a  curiosity.” 

He  sent  one  of  the  club  waiters  for  his 
serv  ant,  and  his  servant  for  his  desk ;  and 
produced  the  letter. 

“  There !  ”  said  Vandeleur ;  “  she  looks 
like  a  queen,  and  steps  like  an  empress,  and 
this  is  how  she  writes  :  — 

“  DEAK  joncE,  —  I  have  got  the  sak,  an’  praps 
your  turn  nex.  dear  Jorge  he  alwaies  promise  me 
the  grey  oss,  which  now  an  oss  is  life  an  death  to  me. 
If  you  uxis  to  ust  him  to  lend  me  Ute  grey  he  vxmld  n’t 
refuse  you.  Yours  resperfully, 

“  Rhoda  Somebskt.” 
When  the  letter,  and  the  handwriting, 
which  unfortunately  I  cannot  reproduce,  had 
been  duly  studied  and  approved,  Vandeleur 
continued :  — 

“  Now,  you  know,  she  had  her  good  points 
after  all.  If  any  creature  was  ill,  she ’d  sit 
up  all  night  and  nurse  them ;  and  she  usi'd 
to  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  come  back 
wim  the  sting  out  of  her ;  only  then  she 
would  preach  to  a  fellow  and  bore  him.  She 
is  awfully  fond  of  preaching.  Her  dream  is 
to  jump'  on  a  first-rate  hunter,  and  ride 
across  country,  and  preach  the  villages.  So, 
when  (ieorge  came  grinning  to  me  with  the 
letter,  I  told  him  to  buy  a  new  side-saddle 
for  the  gray,  and  take  her  the  lot,  with  my 
compliments.  I  had  noticed  a  slight  spavin 
in  his  near  fore-leg.  She  rode  him  that 
verv  day  in  the  park,  all  alone,  and  made 
sucL  a  sensation  that  next  day  my  gray  was 
standing  in  Lord  Hailey’s  stables.  But  she 
rode  Hailey,  like  my  gray,  with  a  long  spur, 
and  he  could  n’t  stand  it.  None  of  ’em 
could,  except  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  and  he 
does  n’t  play  lair  —  never  goes  near  her.” 

“  And  that  gives  him  an  unfair  advantage 
over  his  fascinating  predecessors  ?  ”  imjairra 
the  senior,  slyly. 

“  Of  course  it  does,”  said  Vandeleur,  stout¬ 
ly.  Y'ou  ask  a  girl  to  dine  at  Richmond 
once  a  month,  and  keep  out  of  her  way  all 
the  rest  of  the  time,  and  give  her  lots  of 
money  —  she  will  never  quarrel  with  you.” 

“  Brofit  by  this  information,  young  man,” 
said  old  Woodgate,  severely :  “  it  comes  too 
late  for  me.  In  my  day  there  existed  no 
sure  method  of  pleasing  the  fair.  But  now 
that  is  invented  along  with  everything  else. 
Richmond  and  —  a^nce  :  equivalent  to 
‘  Richmond  and  victory  1  ’  Now,  Bassett,  we 


have  heard  the  truth  trom  the  fountain-head ; 
and  it  is  rather  serious ;  she  swears,  she  kicks, 
she  preaches.  Do  you  still  desire  an  intro¬ 
duction  ?  As  for  me,  my  manly  spirit  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  quake  at  Vandeleur’s  revelations, 
and  some  lines  of  Scott  recur  to  my  gothic 
memorv’ ;  — 

‘‘  ‘  From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  hie  prey, 

Bar  the  fell  drag od’i  blighting  way, 

But  than  that  lovely  inare.’ 

Bassett  replied,  gravely,  that  he  had  no 
such  motive  as  Mr.  Woodgate  gave  him 
credit  tor,  but  still  desired  the  inteoduction. 

“  With  pleasure,”  said  Vandeleur ;  “  but  it 
will  be  no  use  to  you.  She  hates  me  like 
poison :  says  I  have  no  heart.  Tliat  is  what 
all  ill-temjiered  women  say.” 

Notwithstanding  his  misgivings,  the  oblig¬ 
ing  youth  called  for  writing  materials,  and 
piwuced  the  following  epistle  :  — 

“  Dear  Miss  Somerset, — .Mr.  Itichu id  lias- 
sett,  a  cousin  of  Sir  Charles,  wishes  very  much  to 
be  introduced  to  you,  and  has  bei/ged  me.  to  assist  in 
an  object  so  laudable.  I  should  hardly  venture  to 
present  myself,  and  therefore  shall  feel  surprised 
as  well  as  flattered  if  you  will  receive  Mr.  Bassett 
OH  my  introduction,  and  my  assurance  that  he  is  a 
resfiectidJe  country  gentleman,  and  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  in  charaeter  to 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“ARTiit'R  Vandeleur.” 

Next  day  Bassett  called  at  Aliss  Somer¬ 
set’s  house  in  May  Fair,  and  delivered  his 
introduction. 

He  was  admitted  after  a  short  delay,  and 
entered  the  lady’s  boudoir.  It  was  Luxury’s 
nest.  The  walls  were  rose-colored  satin, 
padded  and  puckered ;  the  voluminous  cur¬ 
tains  were  pale  satin,  with  floods  and  bil¬ 
lows  of  real  lace ;  the  chairs  embroidered, 
the  tables  all  buhl  and  ormulu,  and  the  sofas 
felt  like  little  seas.  The  lady  herself,  in  a 
delightful  peignoir,  sat  nestled  cosily  in  a 
sort  of  ottoman  with  arms.  Her  finely 
formed  hand,  clogged  with  brilliants,  was 
just  conveying  brandy  and  soda-water  to  a 
very  handsome  mouth,  when  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  entered. 

She  raised  herself  superbly,  but  without 
leaving  her  seat,  and  just  looked  at  a  chair, 
in  a  wav  that  seemed  to  say,  “  I  permit  you 
to  sit  down  ” ;  and  that  done,  she  carried 
the  glass  to  her  lips  with  the  same  admira¬ 
ble  firmness  of  hand  she  showed  in  driving. 
Her  lofty  manner,  coupled  with  her  beauti¬ 
ful  but  rather  haughty  features,  smacked  of 
imperial  origin.  Yet  she  was  the  writer  to 
“  jorge,”  and  four  years  ago  a  shrimp-girl, 
running  into  the  sea  with  legs  as  brown  as 
a  berrj'. 

So  swiftly  does  merit  rise  in  this  world, 
which,  nevertheless,  some  morose  folk  pre¬ 
tend  is  a  wicked  one. 

I  ought  to  explain,  however,  that  this 
haughty  reception  was  partly  caused  by  a 
breach  of  proprietv.  Vandeleur  ought  first 
to  have  written  to  ner,  and  asked  permission 
to  present  Richard  Bassett.  lie  had  no 
business  to  send  the  man  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  together.  This  law  a  Parliament  of 
Sirens  had  passed,  and  the  slightest  breach 
of  it  was  a  bitter  offence.  Equilibrium 
governs  the  world.  These  ladies  were  bound 
to  be  over-strict  in  something  or  other,  being 
just  a  little  lax  in  certain  things  where  other 
ladies  are  strict. 

Now  Bassett  had  pondered  well  what  he 
should  say,  but  be  was  disconcerted  by  her 
superb  presence  and  demeanor,  and  her 
large  gray  eyes  that  rested  steadily  upon 
his  face. 

However,  he  began  to  murmur  melliflu- 
ously.  Said  be  had  often  seen  her  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  admired  her,  and  desired  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  etc.,  etc. 

“  Then  why  dicl  you  not  ask  Sir  Charles 
to  bring  you  here  ?  ”  said  Miss  Somerset, 
abruptly,  and  searching  him  with  her  eyes, 
that  were  not  to  say  bold,  but  singularly 
brave,  and  examiners  point-blank. 

“  I  am  not  on  good  terms  with  Sir  Charles. 
He  holds  the  estates  that  ought  to  be  mine ; 
and  now  be  has  robbed  me  of  my  love ;  he 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  would  ask  a 
favor  of.” 

“  You  came  here  to  abuse  him  behind  his 
back,  eh  ?  ”  asked  the  lady,  with  undis¬ 
guised  contempt. 

Bassett  winced,  but  kept  his  temper. 
“  No,  Miss  Somerset,  but  you  seem  to  think 
I  ought  to  have  come  to  you  through  Sir 
Chanes.  I  would  not  enter  your  house 
if  I  did  not  feel  sure  I  shall  not  meet  him 
here.” 

Miss  Somerset  looked  rather  puzzled. 
“  Sir  Charles  does  not  come  here  every 
day,  but  he  comes  now  and  then,  and  he 
is  always  welcome.” 

“  You  surprise  me.” 

“  Thank  you.  Now  some  of  my  gentle¬ 
men  friends  think  it  is  a  wonder  he  docs 
not  come  every  minute.” 


“  You  mistake  me.  M’hat  surjirises  me 
is  that  you  are  such  gooil  friends  under  the 
circumstauccs.” 

“  Circumstances  !  what  circumstances  ?  ” 

“  O,  vou  know.  You  are  in  his  confi¬ 
dence,  1  presume?”  —  this  rather  satiri¬ 
cally.  So  the  lady  answered  defiantlv. 

“  Yes,  I  am ;  lie  knows  1  can  hold  my 
tongue,  so  he  tells  me  things  he  tells  nobodv 
else.” 

“  Then,  if  you  an^  in  his  confidence,  you 
know  he  is  about  to  be  imirried.” 

“  Married  1  Sir  Charles  married  !  ” 

“  In  three  weeks.” 

“  It ’s  a  lie.  You  get  out  of  my  house  this 
moment.” 

Mr.  Bassett  colored  at  this  insult.  He 
rose  from  his  seat  with  some  little  dignity, 
made  her  a  low  Imw,  and  retired.  But  her 
blood  was  up  :  she  made  a  wonderful  rush, 
sweeping  down  a  chair  with  her  dress  as 
she  went,  and  caught  him  at  the  door, 
clutched  him  by  the  shoulder  and  half 
dragged  him  b.ack,  and  made  him  sit  down 
again,  while  she  stood  opposite  Idni,  with 
her  knuckles  of  one  hand  resting  ou  the 
table. 

“  Now,”  said  she,  jianting,  “  you  look  me 
in  the  face,  and  say  that  again.” 

“  Excuse  me,  you  punish  me  too  severely 
for  telling  the  truth.” 

“  Well,  I  beg  vour  jiardon,  —  there.  Now 
tell  me  —  this  instant.  Can’t  you  speak, 
man  ?  ”  And  her  knuckles  drummed  the 
table. 

“  He  is  to  be  married  iu  three  weeks,” 

“Oh!  AVhoto?” 

“  A  young  lady  I  love.” 

“  Her  name  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Arabella  Bruce.” 

“  Where  does  she  live  ?  ” 

“Portman  Square.” 

“  1  ’ll  stop  that  marriage.” 

“  How  ?  ”  asked  Richard,  eagerly. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  that  I  ’ll  think  over.  But 
he  shall  not  marry  her  —  never  I  ” 

Bassett  sat  and  looked  up  with  almost  as 
much  awe  as  complacency  at  the  fury  he 
had  evoked;  for  this  woman  was  really, 
at  times,  a  poetic  impersonation  of  that  fiery 
passion  she  was  so  apt  to  indulge.  She 
stood  before  liim,  her  cheek  pale,  her  eyes 
glittering  and  roving  savagely,  and  her  nos¬ 
trils  literally  expanding,  while  her  tall  body 
quivered  with  wrath,  and  her  clenehetl 
knuckles  paticrcd  on  the  table. 

“He  shall  not  marrv  her.  I’ll  kill  him 
first!” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  STROLL  ON  THE  BOULEVARDS. 

HAT  ideas  of  luxurious  idleness  and  gay 
splendor  docs  the  above  title  suggest !  —  'a 
handsome  broad  street  lined  with  glittering  cafe's, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  well-stocked  shops,  peo¬ 
pled  with  crowds  of  fashionably  dressed  ladies 
and  handsomely  uniformed  men.  Such  was  the 

f»icture  of  a  Paris  Boulevard  which  we  published 
ast  year.  What  a  contrast  to  that  scene  is  the 
present  sketch !  Then  the  Emperor  was  om¬ 
nipotent,  the  fatal  Ollivier  Ministrv  was  yet  iu 
embryo,  Jules  Favre  was  a  simple  Radical  depu¬ 
ty,  while  Gamlictta  was  a  briefless  barrister. 

In  spite,  however,  of  political,  social,  or  in 
fact  any  changes  whatever,  the  Parisian  boule¬ 
vards  are  never  deserted,  and  though  the  languid 
houlevardier  of  1870  may  now  be  a  hardy,  ener¬ 
getic  Erane-tireur,  other  rougher  natures  have 
taken  his  place  and  occupied  his  pet  sent  at  his 
favorite  cafe'.  In  ordinary  times  long  rows  of 
stalls  were  erected  for  the  fetes  of  Noel  and 
the  .lour  de  I’Aii,  and  tempting  wares,  sucre,  de 
Pomrnes  de  Rouen,  Nonnettes  de  Dijon,  thick- 
skinned  oranges  from  Valencia,  and  a  thousand 
things  classed  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
artides  de  Paris  were  displayed  to  the  bewildered 
purchaser  of  drennes.  Crowds  of  children  with 
their  bonnes,  fond  mammas  with  untidily  parked 
up  parcels  were  there,  as  well  ns  Jules,  the 
ouiTier,*  and  Marie,  his  bonne  amie,  all  seeking 
little  presents  for  each  other  in  memory  of  that 
great  holiday,  the  greatest  in  all  the  Parisian 
calendar,  the  New  Year.  This  year,  although 
a  few  stalls  made  their  appearance,  the  majority 
had  been  transferred  to  tlic  Esplanade  des  In- 
vnlides,  where  they  served  as  huts  for  the  Mo¬ 
bile.  Both  wares  and  purchasers  were  changed, 
and  warm  comforters  and  gloves,  kepis,  and 
pocket  revolvers,  replaced  in  a  great  measure 
the  useless  trifles  of  funner  years,  while  the 
careless  merry  idlers  had  changed  to  careworn 
National  Guards,  who  rotdd  ill  afford  to  siK'nil 
their  money  in  superfluities.  Still  the  scene  did 
not  want  for  gayety,  and  the  different  costumes 
of  Nationau.x,  Moblots,  Turcos,  oatre'-uniformed 
Francs-tireurs,  who  had  evidently  studied  scenic 
effects  at  the  Opera  Comique,  prettily  dressed 
cantinieres,  and  sol)crly  attir^  Indies  of  the  Red 
Cross,  contributed  greatly  to  render  the  aspect 
of  the  Boulevards  more  varied,  if  not  ns  joyous 
as  ever.  The  sketch  on  page  200  represents  the 
a])pcarancc  of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month.  “  Some  of  your  read¬ 
ers,”  writes  the  artist,  “  who  have  stayed  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  may  perhaps  have  occupied  No. 
1.18  on  the  second  floor,  and  will  recognize  the 
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window.  It  is  now  used  ns  n  chapel  for  the 
convalescent  wounded.  The  mirrors  have  been 
covered  with  red  liuni^inKs,  and  nn  altar  has 
l)ccn  placed  between  the  windows,  but  otherwise 
the  room  has  not  been  nltercd.  Every  morning 
at  ten  a  chaplain  of  the  International  Society 
isdcbrates  mass  here,  and  those  wounded,  who 
are  able  to  leave  their  beds,  and  their  lady-at¬ 
tendants  form  the  congregation.”  ’  I 

iMCTL'UKsgi  K  i(\Mnr.i:s  in  enoviNciAi.  i 

FIlANt'i;. 

Illois  is  one  of  the  most  pictnre6i|uely  situated  i 
towns  on  the  Ix>ire.  The  town  stanils  on  a  bill  ! 
whose  face  towards  the  river  is  hollowed  in  the 
shape  of  a  semicirele,  and  the  ends  of  whieli  are 
higher  than  the  centre  ;  nn  one  of  them  stands  i 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  other  is  crowned  by  the  | 
Chateau.  From  the  river  bank  the  houses  rise 
up  the  middle  |)art  of  the  steep  hillside  in  cres¬ 
cent- formed  terraces  of  streets  until  they  almost 
reach  the  old  castle  walls.  Along  the  stream 
runs  a  fine  quay,  where  arc  gathered  the  sails  of 
the  queer-shaped  bouts  which  trade  u|>  and 
down  the  Ix)ire  with  produce  of  the  country ; 
and  across  the  river  from  Blois  to  the  suburb  of  ; 
Vienne  stretches  the  magnificent  bridge  with  its  1 
eleven  arches.  The  Cathedral  is  a  tine  building,  | 
but  by  no  means  so  striking  ns  the  grand  old  i 
chareli  of  St.  Xieholas,  which  stands  in  the  low-  - 
er  town  below  the  bridge.  ' 

In  one  of  the  liettiT  streets  of  the  npjter  Town  I 
stands  the  house  of  Scarron,  the  first  husband  | 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  chief  glory  of  Hlois  is,  however,  its  an-  | 
cieiit  cluiteau  which  overhangs  the  Loire,  and 
from  whose  turrets  the  eve  can  survey  a  vast 
range  of  flat  plains  stretcfiing  to  the  pinnacles 
of  distant  Chaml)ord  and  the  more  fertile  banks 
of  the  river  ns  it  winds  towards  Amitoise.  The  : 
first  chateau  of  Blois  was  built  by  the  counts  ; 
who  took  their  title  from  the  phace.  Stephen  of  ! 
Blois,  King  of  England,  was  the  son  of  one  of  I 
them  hy  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Con(iueror.  ! 
They  held  it  till  the  lieginning  of  the  fifteenth  | 
century  when  Guy  de  Chatillon,  the  twentieth  | 
count,  sold  it  with  his  title  and  domains  to 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  an  ancestor  of  Louis 
XII.  When  Blois  thus  became  the  property  of 
the  French  crown  its  chateau  was  almost  rebuilt 
and  greatly  increased  in  magniticence. 

As  the  edifice  at  present  stands  it  consists  of 
four  blocks  of  buildings  arranged  on  the  sides 
of  a  sr|uare  court-vnrd,  and  each  block  belongs 
to  a  different  epoch,  indi‘ed  the  traveller  will  no¬ 
tice  in  every  one  of  the  sides  the  work  of  differ¬ 
ent  styles.  The  east  front  was  built  by  Ixtuis 
XII.  and  can  be  classed  neither  as  good  Re¬ 
naissance  nor  as  good  Gothic,  but  its  technical 
faults  may  be  forgiven  because  it  is  so  strange 
and  pictures(|ue.  The  western  front  is  the  most 
modern,  and  was  built  by  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  chose  for  his  architect  the  celebrated 
Mansard.  The  north  front,  however,  is  the 
finest  portion  of  the  whole  building.  It  was 
built  by  Francis  I.  and  contains  the  exterior 
staircase  famous  as  VtsettUer  de  Fiwicois  pi  emier, 
an  engraving  of  which  we  have  given.  The 
whole  of  this  facade  is  in  the  richest  and  most 
highly  decorated  style  of  the  later  Renaissance. 

It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration 
from  this  splendid  jiiece  of  work.  It  is  far  be¬ 
yond  that  absurd  classicalism  which,  having  cut 
lines  in  a  house  like  those  of  a  copy-book,  made 
one  window  round  and  the  next  flat,  thinks  it 
has  achieved  a  triumph.  In  this  building  of 
Francis  1.  there  is  originality  and  beauty  which 
merit  our  praise  and  make  us  acknowledge  that 
a  change  even  from  Gothic  is  often  pleasing  to 
the  taste.  The  staircase  is  constructed  with 
that  ingenuity  which  distinguished  the  builders 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  it  con-  I 
tains  two  flights  of  steps  which  ascend  in  oppo-  I 
site  directions  and  have  a  most  curious  effect  ' 
when  people  are  going  up  or  down  both  at  the  I 
same  time.  The  statue  in  onr  engraving  stands  | 
over  the  gateway  by  which  the  court-yard  is  en¬ 
tered.  It  is  placed  in  a  recess  of  Gothic  design, 
but  of  a  very  late  period,  as  we  may  notice  by 
the  depressed  arches  and  cabbage-like  excres¬ 
cences  of  the  tinials  which  surmount  them.  The 
whole  exterior  fayadc  in  which  the  gateway 
stands  is  of  comparatively  early  date,  and  the 
chapel  to  the  right  of  it,  which  has  recently 
been  restored,  is  of  very  pure  and  simple  Gothic. 

If  we  remember  rightly  the  statue  itself  repre¬ 
sents  Henry  11.  of  France. 

DR.  W.  It.  RCSSKLL,  THE  LONDON  TIMES 

CORUESl’ONDENT.  I 

It  is  curious  that  Dickens  introduces  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  to  “  Our  War  Correspondent,  sir, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick !  ”  at  a  time  when  a  war 
corresjwndent,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  wonl, 
was  unknown.  We  imagine  that  the  warlike  i 
experiences  of  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Brick  were  , 
of  a  purely  sedentary  character,  and  that  his  '] 
correspondence  was  carried  on  entirely  within  ’ 
the  office  walls.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Thackeray 
invented  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  before  its  actual 
existence.  The  germ  of  modem  war  corre¬ 
spondence  may  be  traced  to  the  green  hills  of 
Erin,  and  the  year  1845,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Rus¬ 
sell  reported  the  account  of  the  famous  monster 
meetings  for  the  Times.  What  a  number  of 
marvellous  scenes  that  pair  of  observant  eyes 
has  since  witnessed  !  First,  the  horrors  of  the 
Irish  Famine,  and  then  the  panorama  of  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  gallant  fight  of  the 
Alma,  the  headlong  charge  of  Balaklava,  the 
desperate  struggle  of  Inkerman,  the  great  storm 
of  November,  1854;  the  rigorous  winter,  with 
its  sufferings ;  the  Kcrtch  expedition  :  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Redan,  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  I 


Then  an  interval  of  peace  devoted  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Czar’s  Convention  at  Moscow. 
Then  the  campaign  in  which  Lord  Clyde 
crashed  the  Indian  mutiny.  Then  his  exiieri- 
enccs  in  this  country,  where  he  won  the  title  of 
“  Bull  Run  Russell and  suemded  in  making 
himself  detested  Imth  by  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  1805  Dr.  Ru.ssell  sailed  in  the 
Great  Eastern,  when  the  first  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
Next  year,  during  the  Seven  Weeks’  War,  he 
was  attached  to  the  Austrian  head-<[uarters.  In 
1869  he  resumed  his  rule,  long  laid  aside,  as  a 
courtly  chronicler,  visiting  Egypt  in  tlie  suite 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  V\  ales.  1870  re¬ 
called  him  to  his  sterner  duties,  and  he  has 
murehed  with  the  Crown  Prince’s  army  from 
the  interior  of  Germany  till  it  took  up  its  jwsi- 
tion  at  Versailles.  Dr.  Russell  was  born  in 
the  County  of  Dublin  in  1821,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Middle  Temple  in  18.50.  Many  of  his  letters 
have  been  gathered  together  in  the  form  of 
books,  l)csides  which  he  has  written  on  rifle 
clubs  iind  volunteer  corj>s.  has  narrated  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  marriage,  and 
has  written  a  novel,  and  a  very  poor  novel  it  Is, 

“  The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady.” 

AMONG  ICEREROS  IN  .MELVILLE  HAV. 

The  doable  page  picture  in  this  number  gives 
a  line  view  of  icebergs  and  an  ice-field  in  3Iel- 
ville  Bay.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Granville 
Perkins,  from  photographs  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  the  artist. 
These  photographs  were  taken  during  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Bradford  to 
Greenland,  in  the  summer  of  1869.  They  sue- 
ceeded  in  procuring  a  large  number  of  pictures 
rcjircsenting  nearly  all  the  objects  of  interest, 
the  peculiar  features  of  life  and  scenery,  in  that 
inhospitable  region.  The  jiicture  elsewhere 
gives  a  vinw  of  the  Panther,  the  vessel  used  in 
the  expedition,  in  the  edge  of  a  field  of  ice,  and 
near  icebergs  that  have  floated  into  Melville 
Bay,  after  breaking  off  from  the  vast  glaciers 
that  move  slowly  and  continually  to  the  sea 
from  the  immense  Mer  de  glace,  which  stretches 
scores  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  Greenland. 
The  large  jiolar  bear  on  the  ice-field  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  explorers,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ready  on  the  alert  to  extend  to  him  the  benefits 
of  civilization. 

CENTRAL  HALL  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
FARLIAMENT. 

We  print  on  page  228  a  view  of  this  beautiful 
structure.  In  reference  to  the  architectural 
decorations  shown  in  the  engraving,  we  quote  a 
few  passages  from  a  paper  on  “  Mosaic  Decora¬ 
tion,”  read  by  Mr.  Layard,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch¬ 
itects. 

Fresco  painting,  observes  Mr.  Layard,  is  a 
noble  art,  out  unfortunately  it  is  unsuited  for 
London  so  long  as  the  London  atmosphere  re¬ 
mains  what  it  i.s.  Scientific  experiments  have 
proved  that  no  wall-painting  can  long  resist  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  the  gases*  evolved  hy 
the  burning  of  coal.  Mr.  Layard,  accordinglv, 
turned  his  attention  to  mosaic  work,  whicIi, 
when  properly  executed,  is  almost  indestructible 
by  the  atmospheric  cau.ses  which  ordinarily 
generate  decay.  Some  of  the  most  ancient 
mosaics  at  Ravenna  have  recently  been  cleaned, 
and  are  as  bright  in  color  ns  when  first  executed. 
But  besides  durability,  mosaic  jiossesscs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  climate,  other  advantages  as  com¬ 
pared  with  fresco.  It  is  more  lustrous,  more 
effective,  when  employed  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eye ;  it  is  far  richer  and  more 
brilliant,  especially  when  gold  grounds  are  used  ; 
and  in  ca.se  of  injury  or  deterioration  from  diit, 
it  can  be  restored  and  cleaned  without  anv 
detriment  to  the  original  design.  The  churcli 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  affords  the  most  perfect 
example  of  internal  decoration  in  the  world ; 
there  is  no  uncovered  or  naked  space,  while  it 
affords  specimens  of  mosaic  for  every  century 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth. 

In  former  times  mosaic  decoration  was  slow 
and  costly,  because  the  mosaist  had  to  copy  the 
cartoon  on  the  wall  itself,  fixing  the  tessera;,  i.  e. 
the  little  blocks  of  which  the  mosaic  is  formed, 
—  one  by  one,  in  the  cement  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Dr.  Salviati  has  invented  an  ingenious 
process,  which  obviates  these  difficulties.  Ho 
reverses  the  cartoon,  and  places  the  tessera;  with 
their  pro])er  faces  downwards.  The  tessera;  are 
fastened  with  common  paste  to  sheets  of  coarse 
brown  jiajK'r,  on  which  the  cartoon  is  traced. 
When  the  work  is  finislied,  it  hag  only  to  be 
fixed  with  cement  on  the  wall  destined  to  receive 
it,  and  the  brown  paper  is  then  removed.  Thus 
the  decoration  of  any  number  of  square  feet  of 
surface  cau  be  forwarded  from  Venice  to  any 
part  of  the  world  with  safety,  and  at  little  cost, 
whereas  under  the  old  system  the  mosaist  had  to 
work  on  the  spot,  and  compose  the  subject  with 
great  risk  of  accuracy  in  the  details,  and  also  a 
great  loss  of  time. 

Wo  will  now  describe  the  mosaic  decoration 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster  Palace,  which 
was  begun  on  the  1 5th  April,  1 869,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  3d  February,  1870.  This  decoration 
comprises :  First,  the  ceiling,  which  is  richly 
otnamented  with  the  emblematic  flowers  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  on  a  gold 
ground.  Second,  behind  the  statues  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  niches,  forty-eight  in  number,  is 
(lecomted  with  gold  mosaic.  Third,  one  of  the 
four  large  panels,  measuring  about  two  hundred 
square  ti.'ct,  nuder  the  roof,  is  decorated  w  ith  a 


mosaic  picture.  The  subject  is  St.  George,  sup¬ 
ported  on  either  side  by  a  figure,  one  represent¬ 
ing  Fortitude  and  the  other  Purity.  The  light 
fur  this  picture  is  rather  unfavorable,  and  of  all 
the  four  panels  the  light  of  this  one  is  the  worst 
suited  for  mosaics. 

This  will  be  an  everlasting  decoration,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  materials  composing  the  colors  arc 
mode  of  glass,  and  as  the  gold  is  between  two 
glasses,  it  will  be  preserved  from  atmospherical  i 
influences.  The  effect  is  grand  and  imposing,  | 
particularly  when  lighted  up  by  gas.  The  i 
whole  of  tfiese  mosaics  have  been  sent  from  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Salviati  &  Co.,  Venice, 
on  paper,  in  pieces  about  two  feet  square,  and  - 
these  pieces  have  lieen  fixetl  on  the  cement,  on  ! 
the  reverse  side,  and  put  together  so  as  to  com-  j 
plete  the  entire  subject,  and  after  the  cement  ; 
was  sufficiently  hard  the  pa];er  has  been  taken  , 
off,  and  the  mosaic  is  finished. 

ENGLISH  FITS  AND  FITMEN. 

We  gave  in  our  last  number  a  picture  of  “  the  | 
Night  Shift,”  where  the  miners  who  are  to  work  \ 
all  night  generally  meet  to  have  a  pipe  and  a  | 
chat  before  descending  to  their  dismsd  labors.  < 
In  our  present  issue  the  engraving  represents  j 
the  men  leaving  the  mine.  | 
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HOME  NEWS. 

fpHE  steamer  Tennessee,  which  carried  the  San  j 
X  Domingo  Commissioners,  reached  Sumaiia  | 
bay  Jan.  24,  spent  six  days  in  coaling,  and  arrived  I 
at  San  Domingo  City  Feb.  1.  The  announcement  | 
of  her  sa'e  arrival  was  received  here  Feb.  20,  and  | 
produced  a  general  emotion  of  grateful  relief. 

Bishop  Whitehouse.  of  Illinois,  Feb.  19,  finally  ; 
suspended  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cheney  fn)m  the 
offices  and  functions  of  the  ministry,  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  the  recent  ecclesiastic  court. 
Mr.  Cheney  entered  a  protest  against  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  procedure,  rulings,  and  verdict 
of  the  court  which  tried  him.  The  wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  his  church  have  unanimously  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Cheney  to  contiune  their  rector. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  met  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Feb.  17,  and  elected  Alexftnder  H.  Stuart, 
of  Virginia,  and  Richard  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  board. 

Senator  Sumner  was  attacked,  Feb.  15,  with  i 
angina  pectorit,  but  continued  to  attend  to  bis 
duties  until  the  18th.  It  is  hoped  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  may  restore  him  to  health. 

A  Japanese  mission  to  the  United  States  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  Feb.  16,  headed  by  his  Imperial 
Higlmess  Litsnomia,  prince  royal  of  the  Nusaliwi 
family,  who  is  the  first  minister  ever  sent  by  the 
Japanese  government  to  reiide  in  a  foreign  country. 
He  served  in  the  national  council  at  Yrado,  and  is 
a  leader  of  the  progressive  party,  now  controlling  i 
the  Japanese  government.  His'  Excellency  Mr. 
Mori  is  charge  d'affairu,  Mr.  Tayania  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Dana  assistant  secretary  of  legation. 

Obituary.  —  Richard  Adams  Locke,  author  of 
the  celebrated  moon  hoax,  published  in  the  New 
York  Sun  in  1835,  died  at  Staten  Island,  Feb.  16. 

General  .Tnbn  Bankhead  Magruder,  a  gallant  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  United  States  army  from  1830  to  1861,  i 
and  somewhat  eminent  as  a  Confederate  officer  i 
during  the  Secession  War,  died  at  Houston,  Texas,  { 
Feb.  19.  ! 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Fr-vnce.  —  M.  Francois  Paul  Jules  Grevy  was  ! 
elected  president  of  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  I 
Feb.  16.  On  the  17tb,  M.  Thiers  was  elected  chief  I 
executive  of  the  government,  with  power  to  select  | 
his  own  ministerv,  and  immediately  after  the  vote  ! 
the  English,  Austrian,  and  Italian  ambassadors  | 
officially  visited  him  and  recognized  the  new  { 
French  Government. 

On  the  same  day  M.  Keller  presented  a  decisra-  j 
tioD,  bearing  tbe  signatures  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Haut  and  Bas  Rhin,  the  Meurthe,  and  tbe  Moselle,  I 
proteeting  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  . 
Departments  against  the  separation  of  Alsace  and  | 
Lorraine  from  France.  The  proposal  of  M.  Keller  i 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  subsequently 
submitted  a  report  expressing  the  strongest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  populations  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  directing  that  the  declaration  of  M.  Keller  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Assembly,  and  re- 
femd  to  tbe  French  negotiators  when  they  come 
to  treat  with  Prussia. 

In  the  Assembly,  Feb.  19,  tbe  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  was  announced  as  follows:  — 

Louis  Joseph  Buffet,  President  of  the  Council. 

Jules  Dufanre,  Minister  of  Justice. 

.Tnles  Favie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Louis  Picard,  Minister  of  tbe  Interior. 

Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Felix  Lambrecht,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

General  Le  Flo,  Minister  of  War. 

Admiral  Potthuan,  Minister  of  the  Marine. 

A  Paris  despatch  of  Feb.  19,  says  there  is  good 
authority  for  stating  that  Germany’s  final  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  included  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
a  portion  of  Lorraine,  with  the  fortresses  of  Thion- 
ville,  Metz,  and  Belfort,  and  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  280,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  armistice  has  been  extended  to  March  1. 
It  is  generally  expected,  and  moat  earnestly  hop^, 
thronghont  France  and  Germany^  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  now  in  progress  will  result  in  peace. 

Le  Ptuple  Francais  says  the  pretensions  put 
forward  bv  the  Doc  d’Aumale  and  the  Prince  de 
■Toinville,  have  created  ^trangement  between  them 
and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  rightful  claimant  of 
the  throne  of  Franco;  and  this  may  lead  to  a  rup¬ 
ture  unless  powerful  influences  are  exerted  to 
prevent  it. 

■  Official  returns  received  at  the  war  office  in 
Berlin,  show  that  during  the  month  of  January 
the  French  lost  800  pieces  of  artillery  and  360,000 
men.  Of  the  latter  Chanzy  lost  25,000,  Roye  12,- 
000,  Faidherbe  11,000,  Bourbaki  30,000,  the  army 
of  Paris  150,000,  and  of  the  army  of  the  east 


80,000  entered  Switzerland.  The  loss  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  daring  the  same  month  wa",  10,000. 

The  number  of  cannon  delivered  up  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  fell  short  four  of  tbe  number  officially  stated. 
Upon  demanding  tbe  missing  four,  the  French  an¬ 
swered  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  counting 
them.  Tbe  Germans  refused  to  accept  the  expla¬ 
nation,  and  four  new  cannou  are  being  cast  te 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Germany.  —  It  is  stated  that  Bismarck  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  leading 
South  German  statesmen  in  regard  to  peace,  and 
has  invited  them  to  tlie  conference.  Von  Brsv, 
the  Bavarian  minister,  has  gone  to  Versailles  in 
res^nse  to  the  invitation. 

Bismarck  bas  irritated  the  English  government 
by  refusing  to  receive  the  last  despatch  frr>m  Earl 
Granville  to  Lord  Loftns,  urging  peace.  He  stated 
that  Germany  positively  refuses  to  allow  any  inter¬ 
ference  by  other  powers  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  war  or  peace,  which  must  Iw  settled  with  France 
alone. 

^  A  despatch  of  Feb.  19.  from  Berlin,  states  that 
Napoleon  has  received  notification  not  again  to 
overstep  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner,  and  to  abstain 
from  any  interference  in  politics  in  the  form  of 
protests  nr  proclamations.  Orders  have  been  given 
to  watch  him  cloeelv. 

Great  Britain.  —  Mr.  Cardwell,  Secretars-  of 
War,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commcais,  Feb. 
16,  a  bill  for  reorganizing  the  army.  It  inclndes 
the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system ;  the  placing 
of  the  army  under  one  system  of  administration ; 
the  form  of  service  to  be  interchangeable ;  no  more 
officers  to  be  retired  in  a  given  year  than  tbe  aver¬ 
age  number  retired  daring  the  five  preceding 
years ;  examination  to  precede  commission,  which 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  the  classes  of  forces  to  be  amalgamated, 
volunteers  being  considered  as  regulars ;  the  stand¬ 
ing  force  to  be  431,000  men.  The  government  is 
to  have  the  power  to  appropriate  railways  in  times 
of  emergency. 

A  despatch  of  Feb.  20  says  that  the  London 
conference  bas  agreed  to  0[>en  the  Black  Sea  to 
foreign  men-of-war,  and  to  authorize  the  Porte  to 
admit  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  of  all 
armed  vessels,  Russia  and  Roumania  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  Russia  is  not  opposed  to  th<s  question, 
but  Turkey  hesitates  to  a^e  to  it.  The  Port* 
objects  to  the  powers  haring  more  than  two  ships 
of  war  in  the  Danube. 

Obituary.  —  M.  Ponsen  du  Terrail,  a  popular 
French  novelist,  died  recently  at  Bordeaux. 

Teresita  Canzio,  wife  of  General  Canzio,  and 
only  daughter  of  (iaribaldi,  die*l  lately  in  Italy. 


FIN.YNCIAL  AND  COJOIEKCIAL. 


February  13. 

PlHAnOIAl. 

IiONBON.  —  Consols,  92)i  ;  U.  8.  6-30’t,  1802,  91.V  }  do. 
1867,  89‘;. 

NivToax.— Ck>ld,  lll)i  ;  U.  8.  8’i,  1881,  114  ;  6-20’t, 
1882,  lllli  do.  1867, 109^. 

CoiooaoiAL. 

Linaroot.  —  Cotton,  Biddling  oplands,  7>id.;  nd  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  111.  4d. 

Nsw  Tomx.  —  Cotton,  middUnr  npUnds,  15','o- ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S1.58  (a  1.60. 

CaiOAdO-  —  Red  winter  wheat,  i  1.23^  (No.  2). 

February  10. 

Financial. 

LonOE.  — Consols,  92;  C.  8.  »-2l>’s,  1862,  01 ;  do. 
1867,  89  K. 

Niw  Tobk.  — Gold,  111 ;  U.  8.  6's,  1881, 113^  ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  lll«i  ;  do.  1887, 1C9X. 

CoiOfiaoiAL. 

IdvnroOL.  —  Cotton,  mkldlin:;  npUnds,  7,Hd.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  Its.  3d. 

Nsw  Toil.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  13,^0. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.58  @  1.62 
CmcAdO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  8 1.22;;4  (No.  2). 

February  19. 

FniANOUL. 

Loeimm.  —  Consols,  9*2;  C.  8.  6-20’a,  1862,  91 do. 
1367,  89^. 

Feankfost.  —  U.  S.  6-20’s  1862,  95 
Nsw  Yoax.  — Gold,  UIH ;  D.  8.  6's,  1881,  I14>,  ;  6-20’l, 
1862, 112 ;  do.  1867,  IIO.V- 

CowsiaciAL. 

LtnapOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  7 ‘^d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s.  3d. 

Nsw  Took.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16\c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.60. 

CElOAao. —  Red  winter  wheat,  S  1.22H  (No.  2). 

I  February  IS. 

I  Financul. 

'  Lonow.  —  Consuls,  92;  U.  8.  6  20's,  1862,  91^  ;  do. 
1867,  89^. 

’  Fuankfokt.  —  U.  8.  6.‘20's,  186'2,  96^. 

NlW  Yoax.  -  Gold.  lllJi ;  C.  8.  a’s,  1881,  U4 V ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  nVi  ;  do.  1867, 110‘«. 

ComtlBCIAL. 

LimrooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7  >4d. 

I  NlW  Yoax.  —  Oottup.  middling  uplands,  16>,o. ;  rad  win¬ 
ter  wfeait,  *1.60. 

Chicaso.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $  1.21^  (No.  2). 

i  February  ‘-iO, 

!  Financial. 

LoanOE.  —  Consols,  92>i  ;  U.  8.  6-20'i,  188'J,  91  >4  ;  do. 
1887,89*4. 

FaANxroBT.  -C.  8.  6-20%  1882,  95)£- 
N«W  Yoax.  —  Gold,  111)4  5  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114>4 ;  5-20’s, 
.  1862, 111^4  ;  do.  1867, 110.’4. 

I  CoimNCIAL. 

I  Litibpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7  *4d. 

:  Nsw  Yoie.  — Cotton,  middling  nplands,  15)40. ;  red  trin- 
tor  wbe^  9 1.58  @  1.61. 

Ohkiaso.  — Red  winter  wheat,  91.23  (No.  2). 

I  February  91. 

FtHANdAL. 

I  Lonpob.  —  Consols.  92;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  91’;;  do. 
1867.89^* 

'  Niw  Yoke.  —  Gold,  111)4  !  U.  8.  6’s.  1881, 114>4 ;  5-20’s, 
1862, 11174  i  do- 1867,  llOX. 

j  CoamciAL. 

!  LmoffooL — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  T)4d- 
'  Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15’4e. ;  red 
i  winter  wheat,  9 1.58  O  1.60 

'  Ceioaso.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  9 1.21  '4  (No.  2). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[March  11, 1871. 


SOXNKT. 

^pHE  bitter  wind  was  blowiiitr  from  the  west, 
J.  The  chill  Dcccnil)cr  sky  was  overhead, 

Yet  somewhere  hovering  o’er  an  unseen  nest 
I  heard  a  lark’s  shrill  treble  :  “  Fool,”  I  said, 
“  Canst  thou  bo  glad,  when  spring  is  far  away  ! 
Wliat  pleasure  in  the  bleak  December  dav  — 
The  ImiTeii  ground,  the  leafless,  shivering 
trees  ? ” 

He  answeml  with  a  carol  loud  and  long, 

A  bold  bright  challenge  of  detiant  song, 

“  Wliat  though  the  wind  be  keen,  the  heilgerows 
freeze. 

There  bums  a  lire  within  this  tiny  breast. 
Kindling  niy  soul :  joy  will  not  let  me  rest  — 

1  must  lie  soaring  ever  ;  and  they  say 
That  be  who  soareth  singeth  all  the  way." 


THE  MARQUIS  HE  VILLEMER.* 

UY  OEOROF.  8ANI>. 


(Tianslatad  from  tlw  Frooeh  for  Emr  Situzdat,  by 
Bitru  KaiLCB.] 


XXVI. 

At  about  four  o’clock,  while  the  brighten¬ 
ing  skies  permitted  Peyraque  to  make 
preparations  for  their  return,  by  hiring  an¬ 
other  cart  well  provided  with  straw  and 
blankets,  together  with  oxen  and  a  skilful 
teamster,  so  as  to  reach  Laussonne  before 
evening,  the  young  and  beautiful  Duchess 
d’Alcria,  robed  in  moire,  her  arms  loaded 
with  cameos,  came  into  the  apartment  of  her 
mother  in-law  at  the  castle  of  Mauveroche, 
in  Limousin,  leaving  her  husband  and  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Arglade  chatting  with  apparent 
friendliness  in  a  magnificent  drawing-room. 

Diana  had  an  air  of  joyful  triumph,  which 
struck  the  Marchioness. 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  my  beauty  ?  ”  asked  the 
old  lady.  “  What  faa.s  happened  ?  Has  my 
other  son  returned  ?  ” 

“  He  will  come  soon,”  replied  the  Duchess. 
“  You  have  the  promise  of  it,  and,  yon  know, 
we  feel  no  uneasiness  on  his  account  Hu 
brother  knows  where  be  is,  and  declares  we 
shall  see  him  again  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
So  vou  find  me  excessively  gay,  —  exces¬ 
sively  happy,  even —  This  uttle  Madame 
d’Arglade  is  delightful.  Dear  mamma,  she 
is  the  source  of  all  my  happiness.” 

“  O,  you  are  jesting,  little  masquerader  I 
You  can’t  endure  her.  Why  have  you 
brought  her  here  ?  I  did  n’t  request  it.  No 
one  can  amuse  me  but  you.” 

“  And  I  undertake  it  more  bravely  than 
ever,”  replied  Diana,  with  a  bewitching 
smile,  “  and  this  very  D’Arglade  whom  I 
adore  is  going  to  furnish  me  with  weapons 
against  your  wretched  melancholy.  Listen, 
dear,  good  mamma.  At  last  we  have  got 
her  awful  secret,  though  nut  without  trouble, 
by  any  means.  For  three  davs  we  have 
been  manceuvring  round  her, — tiie  Duke  and 
I,  —  overpowering  her  with  our  mutual  trust, 
our  surrender  of  ourselves  to  happiness,  our 
most  graceful  tenderness.  At  last,  the  esti¬ 
mable  woman,  who  is  n’t  our  dupe,  and  whom 
our  aggravating  mockeries  drov  e  to  extrem¬ 
ity,  has  given  me  to  understand  that  Caro¬ 
line  had  for  an  accomplice  in  her  great 
fault  —  O,  you  know  whom.  She  has  told 
you.  I  pretended  not  to  understand ;  it  was 
a  little  thrust  right  into  my  heart,  —  no,  a 
deep  thrust,  I  must  tell  the  truth, — but  I 
hastened  to  find  my  dear  Duke,  and  flung  it 
squarely  in  his  face.  ‘  Is  it  true,  you  dread¬ 
ful  man,  that  you  have  been  in  love  with 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  ?  ’  The  Duke  sprang 
like  a  cat  —  no,  like  a  leopard  whose  paw 
has  been  trodden  on.  ‘  'There  1  I  was  siue 
of  it,’  said  he,  roaring ;  *  it  is  our  good  L6onie 
who  has  invented  that.’  And  then  he  began 
to  talk  of  killing  her,  so  I  bad  to  quiet  him 
and  tell  him  I  did  n’t  believe  it,  which  was 
n’t  quite  true ;  I  did  believe  it  a  little  bit. 
And  this  son  of  yours,  who  is  n’t  dull,  —  he 
perceived  that,  and  he  flung  himself  at  my 
feet,  and  he  swore  —  O I  but  he  did  swear 
by  all  that  I  believe  and  love,  by  the  true 
God,  and  then  by  you,  that  it  was  an  in¬ 
famous  lie ;  and  now  I  am  as  sure  of  this  as 
I  am  that  I  came  into  the  world  for  nothing 
else  but  just  to  love  his  Grace  the  Duke.” 

The  Duchess  had  a  childish  lisp,  as  nat¬ 
ural  as  Madame  d’Argiade’s  was  afiected, 
and  she  united  with  this  a  tone  of  resolute 
sincerity  that  made  her  perfectly  charming. 
'The  Marchioness  had  no  time  to  wonder 
over  what  she  heard,  for  the  Duke  came  in 
as  triumphant  as  his  wife. 

“  'There  !  ”  cried  he.  “  God  be  praised, 
vou  will  never  see  that  viper  again  I  She 
lias  called  for  her  carriage ;  she  is  going  ofif 
furious,  but  with  no  poison  in  her  mngs.  I 
can  answer  for  that.  Mother,  my  poor 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongrcM,  in  the  year 
1870,  by  riiLDS,  OscooD,  k  Co.,  in  the  Offioe  of  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Coogreit,  at  Washington. 


mother,  how  you  have  been  deceived.  I  can 
appreciate  your  sufiering.  And  you  would 
n’t  say  a  word,  not  even  to  me,  who  could 
in  a  breath  —  But  I  have  confessed  her, 
this  odious  weman,  who  would  have  brought 
despair  into  my  household,  if  Diana  were 
not  an  angel  from  heaven,  against  whom  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  will  never  prevail. 
Well,  mother,  be  a  little  vexed  with  us  all; 
it  will  do  you  good.  Madame  d’Arglade 
saw, — did  she  not  ? — with  her  own  two  eyes, 
saw  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  leaning  on  my  arm 
and  crossing  the  lawn  of  S^val  at  daybreak  ? 
She  saw  me  speak  to  her  afiectionatel^’  and 
shake  hands  with  her?  Well,  she  did  n’t 
see  the  whole,  for  I  kissed  her  hands  one 
alter  the  other,  and  what  she  did  n’t  over¬ 
hear  1  ’m  going  to  tell  you,  for  I  remember 
as  well  as  if  it  happened  yesterday,  —  I  was 
excited  enough  for  that.  I  said  to  her,  *  My 
brother  has  been  at  the  point  of  death  to¬ 
night,  and  you  have  saved  him.  Pity  him, 
still  keep  him  under  your  care,  help  me  to 
hide  his  illness  trom  our  mother,  and,  thanks 
to  you,  he  will  not  die,’  That  is  what  I  said, 
I  swear  it  before  Heaven,  and  this  is  what 
had  taken  place.” 

'The  Duke  recounted  the  whole,  and,  go¬ 
ing  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly  still, 
even  confessed  his  false  notions  alwut  Caro¬ 
line  and  his  fruitless  manoeuvring  which 
she  had  not  even  perceived.  He  described 
the  outburst  of  jealousv  against  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Marquis ;  Hieir  disagreement  for 
one  hour ;  their  passionate  reconciliation ; 
the  confession  of  the  one,  the  solemn  oaths 
of  the  other :  the  discovery  he  made  at  that 
moment  of  his  brother’s  alarming  condition ; 
his  own  imprudence  in  leaving  him,  think¬ 
ing  him  asleep  and  comfortable ;  the  broken 
window-pane,  the  cries  Caroline  overheard ; 
and  Caroline  herself  rushing  to  his  aid,  re¬ 
viving  the  sick  man,  staying  beside  him,  de¬ 
voting  herself  from  that  time  onward  to  car¬ 
ing  for  him,  amusing  him,  and  aiding  him  in 
his  work. 

“  And  all  this,”  added  the  Duke,  “  with 
a  devotedness,  a  frankness,  a  forgetfulness 
of  self,  unequalled  in  all  my  experience. 
'This  Caroline,  you  see,  is  a  woman  of  rare 
worth,  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  would  suit  my  brother  better  in 
point  of  age,  character,  modesty,  or  congen¬ 
ial  tastes.  I  do  not  find  one  anywhere. 
You  know  I  have  desired  to  have  him  make 
a  more  brilliant  match.  Well,  now  that  he 
is  safe  from  serious  embarrassment,  thanks 
to  this  angel  here  who  has  restored  us  all  to 
freedom  and  dignity ;  now  that  I  have  seen 
the  persistence  and  strength  of  my  brother’s 
love  for  a  person  who  is,  more  than  all 
others,  the  sincere  friend  he  needs;  and, 
lastly,  now  that  Diana  understands  all  this 
better  than  I  and  exhorts  me  to  believe  in 
love-matches,  I  have,  dear  mother,  only  one 
thing  to  say,  which  is,  that  we  must  find 
Carmine  again,  and  you  must  cheertully 
give  her  your  blessing  as  the  best  friend 
you  ever  had,  except  mv  wife,  and  the  best 
daughter  you  can  wish  fieside  her.” 

“  O  my  children!  ”  cried  the  Marchioness, 
“you  make  me  so  happy.  I  have  hardly 
lived  since  this  calumny.  Urbain’s  grief, 
the  absence  of  this  child  who  was  dear  to 
me,  the  fear  of  setting  at  variance  two 
brothers  so  perfectly  united,  if  I  acknowl¬ 
edged  what  I  supposed  to  be  true,  what  I 
am  so  glad  to  find  false.  We  must  hasten 
after  the  Marquis,  after  Caroline ;  but  where, 
for  Heaven’s  sake  ?  You  know  where  your 
brother  is ;  but  he,  —  does  he  know  where 
she  is  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  set  out  without  knowing,”  re- 

Clied  the  Duchess;  “but  Madame  Heude- 
ert  knows.” 

“Write  her,  dear  mother;  tell  her  the 
truth,  and  she  will  tell  Caroline.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  am  going  to  write,”  said  the 
Marchioness ;  “  but  how  can  1  let  poor  Ur- 
bain  know  at  once  ?  ” 

“  1  will  take  charge  of  that,”  said  the 
Duke.  “  J  would  go  myselfi  if  the  Duchess 
could  go  with  me,  but  to  leave  her  for  three 
days,  —  on  m^  word,  it  is  too  soon  1  ” 

“  Fie  I  ”  cned  the  Duchess ;  “  as  soon  as 
the  honeymoon  is  over  do  you  mean  to  be 
running  oflf  without  me  in  that  way,  light¬ 
hearted  and  light-footed  too  ?  An  I  now 
mistaken  you  are,  you  charming  man !  I 
shall  keep  you  in  order,  with  all  your  in¬ 
constancy.” 

“  And'  pray  how  will  you  do  it,  then  ?  ” 
asked  the  Duke,  looking  at  her  fondly. 

“  By  loving  you  always  more  and  more. 
We  shall  see  whether  you  grow  weary  of  it.” 

While  the  Duke  was  caressing  the  golden 
hair  of  his  wife  the  Marchioness  was  writing 
to  Camille  with  a  youthful  sprightliness 
which  was  certainly  remarkable.  “  Here, 
my  children,”  said  she,  “  is  this  right  ?  ” 
The  Duchess  read,  “  My  dear  Madame  Heu- 
debert,  bring  Caroline  back  to  us,  and  let 


me  embrace  you  both.  She  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  horrible  slander ;  1  know  all.  I 
weep  for  having  believed  in  the  fall  of  an 
angel.  May  she  forgive  me  I  Let  her  come 
back;  let  her  be  my  daughter  always  and 
never  leave  me  again.  'There  are  two  of  us 
who  cannot  live  without  her.” 

“  'That  is  delightful  I  It  is  kind  and  just 
like  you,”  said  the  Duchess,  sealing  up  the 
note ;  and  the  Duke  rang  while  his  mother 
was  writing  the  address. 

'The  message  l>eing  despatched,  she  said 
to  them,  “  Whv  can’t  you  botli  go  after  the 
Marquis  ?  Is  lie  so  very  far  otT?  ” 

“  'Twelve  hours  by  post,  at  the  very  most,” 
replied  the  Duke. 

“  And  I  cannot  know  where  he  is  ?  ” 

“  1  ought  not  to  tell  you ;  but  I  ’ra  con¬ 
vinced  he  will  now  have  no  more  secrets 
from  you.  Happiness  induces  confidence.” 

“  Aly  son,”  returned  the  Marchioness, 
“you  alarm  me  seriously.  Perhaps  your 
brother  is  here  sick,  and  you  are  hiding  it 
fiMm  me,  as  you  did  at  S^val.  He  is  worse 
even ;  you  make  me  believe  he  is  away  be¬ 
cause  he  is  n’t  able  to  be  up.” 

“  No,  no  I  ”  cried  Diana,  laughing ;  “  he 
is  n’t  here,  he  is  n’t  sick.  He  is  abroad,  he 
is  travelling,  he  is  sad,  perhaps ;  but  he  is 
going  to  be  happy  now,  and  he  did  n’t  start 
without  some  hope  of  mollifying  you.” 

The  Duke  solemnly  assured  his  mother 
that  his  wife  was  telling  the  truth.  “  Well, 
mv  children,”  resumed  the  Marchioness, 
still  uneasy,  “  I  wish  I  could  know  you  were 
with  him.  How  shall  I  sa}’  it  V  —  He  has 
never  been  ill  but  that  I  have  suspected  it 
or  at  least  felt  a  peculiar  uneasiness.  1  was 
conscious  of  this  at  Seval,  exactly  at  the 
period  when  he  was  so  ill  without  mv  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  see  that  what  you  describe  coin¬ 
cides  with  a  feartul  nigbt  which  I  passed 
then.  Well,  to-day,  this  morning,  I  was  all 
alone,  and  I  had  what  I  may  call  a  waking 
dream.  I  saw  the  Marquis  pale,  wrapped 
in  something  white,  a  shroud  perhaps,  and 
I  heard  in  my  ear  his  voice,  his  own  voice, 
saying,  ‘  Motner.’  ” 

“  Heavens  I  what  fancies  you  torment 
yourself  with  I  ”  said  the  Duke. 

“  I  don’t  torment  myself  willingly ;  and  I 
let  my  presentiments  comfort  me,  for  I  want 
to  tell  you  the  whole.  For  an  hour  past  I 
have  known  that  my  son  is  well ;  but  he  has 
been  in  danger  to-day.  He  has  suffered,  — 
or  it  may  have  been  an  accident.  Kemem- 
ber  now  the  day  and  the  hour.” 

“  There  1  you  must  go,”  said  the  Duchess 
to  her  husband.  “  I  don’t  believe  a  word 
of  all  this,  but  we  must  reassure  your 
mother.” 

“  You  shall  go  with  him,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
chioness.  “  I  don’t  want  my  gloomy  no¬ 
tions,  which,  after  all,  are  perhaps  morhid 
and  nothing  else,  to  give  you  the  first  an¬ 
noyance  of  your  married  life.” 

“  And  leave  you  alone  with  these  ideas  I  ” 

“  'They  will  all  vanish  as  soon  as  1  see 
you  going  after  him.” 

The  Marchioness  insisted.  'The  Duchess 
ordered  a  light  trunk ;  and  two  hours  after¬ 
ward  she  was  travelling  by  post  with  her 
husband  through  Tulle  and  Aurillac,  on  the 
way  to  Le  Puy. 

"The  Duchess  knew  the  secret  of  her 
brother-in-law ;  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
mother’s  name,  but  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  child.  The  Marquis  had  author¬ 
ized  the  Duke  to  have  no  secrets  from  his 
wife. 

At  six  in  the  morning  they  reached  Pol- 
ignac.  'The  first  face  whicli  attracted  Di¬ 
ana’s  notice  was  that  of  Didier.  She  was 
impressed,  as  Caroline  had  been,  with  a 
sudden  impulse  of  tenderness  toward  this 
dear  little  creature,  who  captivated  all  hearts. 
While  she  was  looking  at  him  and  petting 
him  the  Duke  inquired  for  the  pretended 
M.  Bernyer.  “My  dear,”  ssud  he  to  his 
wife,  coming  back,  “  my  mother  was  right ; 
some  accident  has  happened  to  my  brother. 
He  went  away  yesterday  morning  for  a  few 
hours’  ramble  over  the  mountain,  but  has 
not  returned  yet.  'The  people  here  are  un¬ 
easy  about  him.” 

“  Do  they  know  where  he  went  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  is  beyond  Lc  Puy.  'The  post 
will  car^  us  so  far,  and  I  can  leave  you 
there.  I  shall  take  a  horse  and  a  guide,  for 
there  is  no  road  passable  for  carriages.” 

“  We  will  take  two  horses,”  said  the 
Duchess.  “  I ’m  not  tired  a  bit ;  let  us 
start.” 

An  hour  after  the  intrepid  Diana,  lighter 
than  a  bird,  wa.s  galloping  up  the  slope  of 
the  Gilgne  and  laughing  at  ner  husband’s 
anxiety  about  her.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  they  were  swiftly  passing  through 
Lantriac,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  the 
townspeople,  alighting  soon  at  the  Pey- 
raque-Lanion  domicile  to  the  e((ually  great 
disgust  of  the  village  innkeeper. 


The  family  were  at  table  in  the  little 
workshop.  'The  wanderers  had  returned 
the  night  before  after  some  slight  detention, 
but  without  accident.  Tlic  Marquis,  weary 
but  not  sick,  had  accented  the  nospitality 
of  Peyraque’s  son,  who  lived  near  by.  Car¬ 
oline  bad  slept  delightfully  in  her  little 
room.  She  was  helping  Justine  to  wait  up¬ 
on  “  the  men  of  the  liouse,”  that  is,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  the  two  Peyraques.  Radiant  with 
happiness  she  went  back  and  forth,  now 
waiting  on  the  rest,  and  now  si>ating  herself 
opposite  M.  <le  Villemer,  who  let  her  have 
her  own  way,  watching  her  with  delight,  us 
if  to  say,  “  I  permit  this  now,  but  how  I 
shall  repay  all  these  attentions,  by  and  by  !  ” 

What  an  outburst  of  joy  and  surprise 
filled  Peyraque’s  house  at  the  appearance  of 
the  travellers !  'The  two  brothers  gave 
each  other  a  long  hugging.  Diana  embraced 
Caroline,  calling  her  “  sister.” 

'They  spent  an  hour  talking  over  every¬ 
thing  Dy  snatches,  extravagantly,  without 
comprehending  one  another,  without  teeling 
sure  they  were  not  all  dreaming.  'The  Duke 
was  almost  famished  and  found  Justine’s 
dishes  excellent,  for  she  prepared  another 
plentiful  breakfast,  while  Caroline  assisted 
ner,  laughing  and  weeping  at  the  same  time. 
Diana  was  in  a  wildly  venturesome  mood, 
and  wanted  to  undertake  seasoning  the 
dishes,  to  her  husband’s  great  dismay.  At 
last  they  seriously  resumed  their  respective 
explanations  and  recitals.  'Tlie  Marquis 
began  by  sending  off  a  courier  to  Le  Puy 
with  a  letter  for  his  mother,  whose  anxiety 
and  strange  presentiment's  they  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  first  thing. 

'They  shed  no  tears  on  quitting  the  Pey¬ 
raques,  for  these  good  people  had  promised 
to  come  to  the  wedding.  'The  next  d'av 
they  had  reached  Mauveroche  again  with 
Didier,  whom  the  Marquis  plaeed  in  his 
mother’s  lap.  She  had  neen  prepared  for 
this  by  her  son’s  letter.  She  loaded  the 
child  with  caresses,  and,  restoring  him  to 
Caroline’s  arms,  she  said,  “My  daughter, 
vou  accept,  then,  tlie  task  of  making  us  all 
happy?  Take  my  blessing  a  thousand 
times  over,  and  if  you  would  keep  me  here 
a  long  while,  never  leave  me  again.  I  have 
done  vou  much  harm,  my  poor  angel ;  but 
God  has  not  allowed  it  to  last  long,  tor  I 
should  have  died  from  it  sooner  than  you.” 

'The  Marquis  and  his  wife  passed  the  rest 
of  the  bright  season  at  Mauveroche,  and  a 
few  autumnal  days  at  Sdval.  'This  place 
was  very  dear  to  them  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  their  relatives  again  in 
Paris,  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that  they 
tore  themselves  away  from  a  nook  conse¬ 
crated  by  such  memories. 

llie  marriage  of  the  Marquis  astounded 
no  one ;  some  approved,  others  disdainfully 
predicted  that  he  would  repent  this  eccen¬ 
tricity,  that  he  would  be  forsaken  by  all 
reasonable  people,  that  bis  life  was  a  ruin,  a 
failure.  'The  Marchioness  came  near  suffer¬ 
ing  a  little  from  these  remarks.  Madame 
d’Arglade  pursued  Diana,  Caroline,  and 
their  husbands  with  her  hatred ;  but  every¬ 
thing  fell  before  the  revolution  of  February, 
and  people  had  to  think  of  other  matters. 
'The  Marchioness  was  terribly  frightened, 
and  thought  it  expedient  to  seek  refuge  at 
S^val,  where  she  was  happy  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self.  'The  Marquis,  just  as  his  anonymous 
book  was  about  to  appear,  postponed  its 
publication  to  a  more  quiet  period.  He  was 
unwilling  to  strike  the  sufferers  of  the  day. 
Blest  with  love  and  family  joys,  he  is  not 
impatient  for  glory. 

^e  old  Marchioness  is  now  no  more. 
Feeble  in  body  and  far  too  active  in  mind, 
her  days  have  been  numbered.  She  passed 
away  in  the  midst  of  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  blessing  them  all  without  knowing 
she  was  leaving  them,  conscious  of  bodily 
infirmities,  but  preserving  her  intellectual 
force  and  natural  kindliness  to  the  last,  and 
laying  plans,  as  most  invalids  do,  for  the 
next  year. 

'The  Duke  is  growing  (uiite  fleshy  in  his 
prosperity ;  but  is  still  good-humored,  hand¬ 
some,  and  active  enough.  He  lives  in  great 
luxury,  but  without  extravagance ;  referring 
everything  to  his  wife,  who  governs  him, 
and  keeps  him  on  his  good  behavior,  with 
rare  tact  and  admirable  jud^ent,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  indulgent  spoiling  of  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  him.  We  would  not  assert  that  he 
has  never  thought  of  deceiving  her;  but  shu 
has  contrived  to  countera<it  his  fancies  with¬ 
out  lettinz  him  suspect  it,  and  her  triumph, 
which  stin  endures,  proves  once  more  tnat 
there  are  sometimes  wit  and  power  enough  in 
the  brain  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  settle  the 
destiny,  and  that  in  the  best  possible  wav, 
of  a  professed  profligate.  'The  Duke,  still 
wonderfully  good-natured  and  somewhat, 
weak,  finds  more  delight  than  one  would 
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^hink  in  giving  over  his  skilfully  planned 
treacheries  toward  the  fair  sex,  and  in  go¬ 
ing  to  sleep,  without  further  remorse,  on  the 
pillow  of  comfortable  propriety. 

The  Marquis  and  the  new  Marchioness 
de  Villeiner  now  pass  eight  months  of  the 
year  at  S^val,  always  occupied,  —  we  can¬ 
not  say  with  one  another,  because  they  are 
so  united  that  they  think  together  and  an¬ 
swer  each  other  before  the  question  is  asked, 
but  —  with  the  education  of  their  children, 
who  arc  all  .sprightly  and  intelligent.  M. 

de  G - is  dead.  Madame  de  (i - has 

Ijeen  forgotten.  Didicr  is  formally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Marquis  as  one  of  his  children. 
(Caroline  no  longer  rememlxTs  that  she  is 
not  his  mother. 

Madame  Ilcudebert  is  established  at  Se- 
val.  All  her  children  are  brought  up  under 
the  united  care  of  the  Maniuis  and  Caroline. 
The  sons  of  the  Duke,  petted  more,  are  not 
so  intelligent  or  so  strong ;  but  they  are  ami¬ 
able  and  full  of  precocious  graces.  The 
Duke  is  an  excellent  father,  and  is  aston¬ 
ished,  though  quite  needlessly,  to  find  that 
his  children  are  already  so  large. 

The  Peyrattucs  have  been  loaded  with 
girts.  Last  year  Urbain  and  Caroline  went 
back  to  visit  them,  and,  this  time,  they 
climbed,  under  a  fine  sunrise,  the  silvery 
peak  of  Mezcnc.  They  also  wanted  to  see 
once  more  the  j)oor  cabin  where,  in  spite  of 
the  Manjuis  and  his  liberality,  nothing  is 
changed  for  the  better ;  but  the  father  has 
bought  land  and  thinks  himself  wealthy. 
Caroline  seated  herself  with  pleasure  by  the 
miserable  hearth,  where  she  had  seen  at  her 
feet,  for  the  first  time,  the  man  with  whom 
bhe  would  have  willingly  shared  a  hut  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  whole 
world. 

THE  ESD. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IX  WASHINGTON  DUR¬ 
ING  MR.  MADISON’S  PRESIDENCY. 

F  the  old  “  National  Intelligencer  ”  had 
but  known  its  hour,  it  would  have  shut 
up  its  office  and  decently  died  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Rebellion.  Instead  of  doing 
this  sensible  thing,  it  lingered  along  as  a 
feeble  or  a  virulent  organ  of  protest  against 
the  spirit  of  the  North,  thenceforward  dom¬ 
inant  at  the  ^  National  Capital,  till  it  went 
»lown  in  1868  Irom  sheer  inability  to  live 
another  day.  The  volume  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  while 
in  some  sense  a  history  of  the  Intelligencer 
and  a  Memoir  of  Colonel  Seaton,  with  whose 
name  that  paper  is  identified,  is  chiefly  of 
interest  from  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  many 
jmblic  men  now  in  their  graves,  and  from 
the  hints  and  half-views  it  presents  of  social 
life  in  Washington  during  the  {leriod  from 
1812  to  1830  or  1840.  In  this  latter  aspect 
it  has  a  great  and  jiermanent  value  to  the 
student  and  historian ;  and  to  show  some¬ 
thing  of  life  at  the  Capital  in  those  old  days 
is  the  object  of  this  present  writing. 

In  1809  William  W.  Seaton,  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  married  Miss  Sarah  fiales, 
who  was  four  years  his  junior.  He  began 
his  career  in  journalism  at  Richmond  when 
eighteen,  did  service  in  newspaper  offices  at 
Petersburg,  Halifax,  and  Raleigh,  ami  had 
been  married  three  years  when  he  came  to 
Washington,  and,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
.foseph  Gales,  entered  into  ownership  and 
management  of  the  Intelligencer.  Gales 
had  already  been  on  the  paper  for  about 
five  years ;  Seaton  had  done  elsewhere  what 
was  called  exceedingly  good  work  in  tho.se 
•lays ;  both  families  were  of  aristocratic  con¬ 
nection,  and  the  Seatons  therefore  found 
the  best  social  circles  of  the  times  freely 
open  to  their  admission. 

The  seat  of  government  had  been  removed 
from  Philadelphia  but  ten  or  twelve  years 
j)reviously.  Washington,  in  1812,  was  a 
dreary  place,  —  “the  wings  of  the  Capitol, 
the  President’s  mansion,  a  few  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  score  or  two  of  private  dwellings, 
stranded  among  the  marshes,  scattered  over 
the  rural  hills,  and  along  the  banks  of  muddy 
Goose  Creek,’’  constituting  the  main  teatures 
of  the  infant  metropolis,  says  a  chronicler  of 
the  period.  The  Capitol  now  stands  with 
its  rear  toward  the  city.  The  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
Washington  himself,  intended  the  city  to  be 
built  up  eastward,  toward  the  navy-yard, 
but  land  was  held  at  such  prices  in  this 
ilirection,  that  it  was  found  cheaper  to  fill 
and  improve  the  marshes  toward  the  White 
House.  Hence  the  anomaly  of  a  great 
statue  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  that  looks 
into  sunrise  and  away  from  the  city.  The 
ridge,  of  which  Capitol  Hill  forms  a  part, 
was  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  noble  and 
widi*-8preading  forest  trees,  which  might 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  handsome 


park ;  but  in  purchasing  the  ground,  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  reserved  the  right  to  these 
trees,  and  of  course  the  sharp  and  monev- 
loving  Marylanders  cut  them  down  and  sold 
them  for  fuel,  —  thus  turning  an  honest 
penny  at  the  expen.se  of  all  future  genera¬ 
tions.  “  I  wish  I  were  a  despot,”  cried  Mr. 
Jeflerson,  President  from  1801  to  1809,  “so 
that  I  might  save  these  grand  trees.”  The 
broilers  under  later  Washington  summer 
suns  can  heartily  echo  this  sentiment  of  the 
old  man  who  was  only  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  Republic. 

The  peculiar  mental  and  social  character¬ 
istics  of  the  author  of  tliis  memoir  crop  out 
plainly  enough  in  the  first  paragniph  she 
writes  almut  the  life  of  the  new  city.  She 
s])eaks  of  “  the  refined  ease  and  polished 
gavety  ”  j)ervading  certain  ciredes,  and  of 
“tliat  era  of  a  courtly  tone  and  stately 
grace  of  society,  marked  by  the  simplicity 
of  high  breeding,  and  the  absence  of  tawdry 
display.”  Fortunately  we  are  not  obliged 
to  rely  on  this  person  for  our  pictures  of 
Washington  social  life;  they  are  to  he 
drawn  trom  the  published  letters  of  Mrs. 
Seaton,  who  appears  to  have  been  not  only 
a  woman  of  bright  humor,  but  also  of  pretty 
good  common  sense,  whose  heart  and  brain 
were  never  much  spoiled  by  long  residence 
in  the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  the  capital. 

She  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  she 
went  there,  in  the  fall  of  1812.  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  was  just  then  closing  bis  first  term  as 
President,  and  Monroe  was  in  his  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State.  “  A  flavor  of  royalty 
still  clings  to  habits  and  modes  of  speech  ” ; 
the  White  House  was  known  as  “  The 
Palace,”  and  Mrs.  Madison  was  spoken  of 
as  “  Her  Majesty.”  Races  were  as  popular 
then  as  now  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
of  October,  1812,  was  called  “an  exhilarat¬ 
ing  spectacle  ”  by  Mrs.  Seaton,  who  devotes 
to  it  a  good  jiortion  of  her  first  letter  to 
her  mother,  then  living  in  Raleigh.  “  Such 
an  as.semblage  of  stylish  equipages  ”  she 
never  before  saw,  —  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  whole  of  North  Carolina  could  have 
produced.  That  afternoon  “  the  first  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  the  sea.son  was  held  ”  at  the 
M  nite  House.  William,  she  remarks,  was 
much  solicited  to  attend,  but,  like  a  good 
husband,  preferred  remaining  at  home  with 
his  wife,  “  as  I  have  not  yet  been  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  and  it  not  being  etiquette 
to  appear  in  public  till  that  ceremony  is 
performed.”  We  do  these  things  difierently 
nowadays,  when  who  will  may  go  to  Mrs. 
Grant’s  afternoon  receptions. 

The  President  is  required  by  etiquette  to 
give  a  number  of  official  or  semi-official  din¬ 
ners  during  each  session  of  Congress,  and 
we  tell  no  secret  in  saying  that  all  these  are 
great  bores  to  General  Grant.  The  custom 
is  no  new  one,  however,  but  prevailed  in 
Mr.  Madison’s  day,  and  Mrs.  ^aton  pleas¬ 
antly  relates  the  story  of  the  first  one  he 
gave  in  the  winter  of  1812-13.  Among 
the  guests  were  the  United  States  Treasurer, 
AlbiTt  Gallatiu,  old  General  Van  Ness  and 
tamilv.  the  Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Ru.s- 
sell,  William  R.  King,  then  in  Congress  and 
subsetjuently  elected  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  Pierce,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Madison,  Mr.  Poindexter,  afterward 
Governor  of  and  Senator  Irom  Mississippi, 
and  “  Washington  Irving,  author  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  and  Salmagundi.”  We  now  let 
Mrs.  Seaton  tell  the  story  in  her  own 
way :  — 

“  On  Tuesday,  William  and  I  repaired  to  the 
palace  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  our  car¬ 
riage  setting  us  down  after  the  first  comers, 
and  before  tiie  last.  It  is  customary,  on  wha^ 
ever  occasion,  to  advance  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  pay  your  obeisance  to  Mrs.  Madison, 
courtesy  to  his  Highness,  and  take  a  seat ;  after 
this  ceremony  being  at  liberty  to  speak  to  ac¬ 
quaintances,  or  amuse  yourself  as  at  another 

party . Mrs.  Madison  very  handsomely 

came  to  mo  and  led  me  nearest  the  fire,  intro¬ 
duced  ^Irs.  M.,  and  sat  down  between  us,  polite¬ 
ly  conversing  on  familiar  subjects,  and  by  her 
own  ease  of  manner  making  her  guests  ^1  at 
home.  Mr.  King  came  to  our  side  stins  cM- 
iHonie,  and  gnyly  chatted  with  ns  until  dinner 
was  announceiL  Mrs.  M.,  by  priority  of  age, 
was  entitled  to  the  right  hand  of  her  Hostess  ; 
and  I,  in  virtue  of  being  a  stranger,  to  the  next 
seat,  Mr.  Russell  to  her  left,  the  President’s 
Secretary  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  President 
in  the  middle,  which  relieves  him  from  the 
trouble  of  serving  guest.s,  drinking  wine,  etc. 
The  dinner  was  certainly  very  fine ;  but  still  I 
was  rather  surprised,  as  it  did  not  surpass  some 
I  have  eaten  in  Carolina.  There  were  many 
French  dishes,  and  exquisite  wines,  I  presume, 
by  the  praises  bestowed  on  them ;  but  I  have 
been  so  little  accustomed  to  drink,  that  I  could 
not  discern  the  diflerence  between  Sherry  and 
rare  old  Burgundy  Madeira.  Comment  on  the 
quality  of  the  wine  seems  to  form  the  chief  topic 
after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  during  the 
dessert,  at  which,  by  the  way,  no  pastry  is 
countenanced.  Ice-creams,  maccarooiis,  pre¬ 
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serves,  and  various  cakes  arc  placed  on  the 
table,  which  are  removed  for  almonds,  raisins, 
pecan-nuts,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Candies  were 
introduced  before  the  ladies  left  the  table ;  and 
the  gentlemen  continued  half  an  hour  longer  to 
drink  a  social  glass.  Meantime  Mrs.  Madison  ' 
insisted  on  my  playing  on  her  elegant  grand  | 
piano  a  waltz  for  Miss  S.  and  Miss  M.  to  dance, 
the  figure  of  which  she  instructed  them  in.  By  I 
this  time  the  gentlemen  came  in,  and  we  aJ-  \ 
Joumed  to  the  tea-room,  and  here  in  the  most 
delightful  manner  imaginable  I  shared  with  I 
Miss  S.,  who  is  remarkably  intelligent,  the  { 
pleasure  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  conversation  on  ' 
books,  men  and  manners,  literature  in  general,  i 
and  many  special  branches  of  knowMge.  I  < 
never  spent  a  more  rational  or  pleasing  half-  j 
hour  than  that  which  preceded  our  return  home,  i 
On  paying  our  compliments  at  parting,  we  I 
were  politely  and  p.articnlarly  invited  to  attend  I 

the  levee  the  next  evening . I  would  da-  I 

scribe  the  dignified  appearance  of  Mrs.  Madison,  | 
but  I  could  not  do  her  justice.  'T  is  not  her 
form,  't  is  not  her  face,  it  is  the  woman  alto¬ 
gether,  whom  I  should  wish  you  to  see.  She 
wears  a  crimson  cap  that  almost  hides  her  fore¬ 
head,  but  which  Incomes  her  extremely,  and  I 
reminds  one  of  a  crown  from  its  brilliant  appear-  | 
ance,  contrasted  with  the  white  satin  folds  and  | 
her  jet  black  curls  ;  but  her  demeanor  is  so  far  | 
removed  from  the  hauteur  generally  attendant  i 
on  royalty,  that  your  fancy  can  carry  the  re.sem- 

blance  uo  further  than  the  head-dress . 

Mr.  Madison  had  no  leisure  for  the  ladies ; 
every  moment  of  his  time  is  engrossed  by  the 
male  visitors  who  court  his  notice,  and  after 
passing  the  first  complimentary  salutations,  his 
attention  is  unavoidably  drawn  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  objects.” 

About  this  time  the  Seatons  attend  a 
naval  reception  and  naval  ball  on  board  the 
old  war  ship  Constellation,  then  l^  ing  at  the 
Washin^on  navy-yard  site,  —  both  ^ing  in 
honor  of  Captain  Hull  and  his  associates, 
who  fought  and  captured  the  English  Mace¬ 
donian  with  the  Constitution,  after  a  hard 
engagement  of  about  twenty  minutes.  Mrs. 
Seaton  does  not  find  Hull  as  she  had  pic¬ 
tured  him,  “  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  com¬ 
mand,”  but  describes  him  as  “  a  little,  jolly, 
sturdy,  fat-looking  fellow,  with  a  pair  of 
good  black  eyes.  She  did  not  dance  in  the 
afternoon,  “  being  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  present  style  of  cotillons,”  but  says  she 
had  much  pleasant  chat  with  Mrs.  Madison, 
Mrs.  Monroe,  Mrs.  Gallatin,  and  other  nota¬ 
ble  ladies.  During  the  evening  the  strag¬ 
gling  city  was  illuminated ;  “  a  more  than 
usual  portion  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
place  attended  the  ball,”  and  all  were  eager 
“  in  paying  homage  to  the  bravery  and  po¬ 
liteness  of  the  naval  heroes.”  At  one  stage 
of  the  ball  there  was  a  great  noise,  which 
produced  terror  and  contusion,  but  proved  to 
oe  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Hamilton  with 
two  of  the  flags  from  the  Macedonian,  which 
were  unfurled  and  hung  up  as  trophies. 
Young  Hamilton  was  seized  and  hugged  by 
Hull  and  his  associates,  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  and  many  old  naval  and  field  officers. 

“  I  cried  excessively,”  says  the  young  wife, 

“  and  could  not  check  my  tears,  at  which  I 
was  considerably  abashed ;  but,  on  looking 
round,  I  recovered,  in  the  conviction  that  I 
was  far  from  being  singular.” 

A  few  weeks  after,  Mrs.  Seaton,  who, 
meantime,  has  partially  mastered  the  metro¬ 
politan  style  of  dancing,  goes  to  a  party  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Secretary  Gallatin. 
And  this  is  how  they  fared  at  what  she  says 
proved  to  be  “the  most  profuse  ball  ever 
given  in  Washington  ”  up  to  that  date,  — 
January,  1813.  “  I  am  sure,”  she  remarks, 

“  not  ten  minutes  elapsed  without  refresh¬ 
ments  being  handed.  1st,  coflfee,  tea,  all 
kinds  of  toiists  and  warm  cakes;  2d,  ice¬ 
creams  ;  3d,  lemonade,  punch.  Burgundy, 
claret,  cura^oa,  champagne;  4th,  bonbons, 
cakes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  5th,  apples, 
oranges ;  6  th,  confectionery,  denomination 
divers;  7th,  nuts,  almonds,  raisins;  8th,  set 
supper,  composed  of  tempting  solid  dishes, 
meats,  savory  pasties  garnished  with  lemon ; 
9th,  drinkables  of  everj'  species;  10th,  boil¬ 
ing  chocolate.”  The  assembly  was  “  more 
numerous,  more  select,  and  more  elegant 
than  any  ever  before  seen  in  the  city,”  and 
the  vivacious  North  Carolinian  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  herself  exceedinglv. 

She  evidently  did  not  wholly  like  the 
Washington  household  customs  of  the  time, 
as  will  be  seen  from  this  paragraph  in  one 
of  her  letters ;  — 

“  It  is  customary  to  breakfast  at  nine,  dine  at 
four,  and  drink  tea  at  eight,  which  division  of 
time  I  do  not  admire,  but  am  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit.  I  am  more  surprised  at  the  method  of 
taking  tea  here  than  any  other  meal.  In  pri¬ 
vate  families,  if  you  step  in  of  an  evening,  they 
give  you  tea  and  crackers,  or  cold  bread ;  and 
if  by  invitation,  unless  the  party  is  very  splen¬ 
did,' you  have  a  few  sweet-cakes,  —  maccaroons 
from  the  confectioner’s.  This  is  the  extent. 
Once  I  saw  a  ceremony  of  preserves  at  tea  ;  but 
file  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  style  at  dinner, 
with  extravagant  wines,  etc.  Pastry  and  pud¬ 


dings  going  out  of  date  and  wine  and  icc-crenms 
coming  in  docs  not  suit  my  taste,  and  I  confess 
to  preterring  Raleigh  hospitality.  I  have  never 
even  heard  of  warm  bread  at  breakfast.” 

Think  how  benighted  the  place  was, — 
hot  rolls  and  warm  bread  in  the  morning 
being  utterly  unknown ! 

It  is  also  evident  that  one  other  fashion  of 
the  time  greatlv  shocked  the  pure-minded 
and  well-brouglit-up  wife  from  Carolina. 
She  was  in  Washington  several  montlis  be¬ 
fore  she  spoke  of  it  to  her  mother,  but  when 
she  did  speak,  her  words  had  no  uncertain 
sound,  .^he  had  been  to  one  of  the  state 
balls,  —  note  how  she  writes :  — 

“  Ladies  of  fifty  years  of  age  were  decked  with 
lace  .and  ribbons,  wreaths  of  ruses  and  gold 
leaves  in  their  false  hair,  wreaths  of  jasmine 
across  their  Imsom,  and  no  kerchiefs !  Indeed, 
dear  mother,  I  cannot  reconcile  this  fashion  to 
myself,  and  though  the  splendid  dress  of  these 
antiquated  dames  of  the  beau  monde  adds  to  the 
general  grandeur,  it  certainly  only  tends  to 
make  the  contrast  still  more  striking  between 

them  and  the  young  and  lieaiitiful . This 

incongruity  of  dress  extends  to  young  girls,  and 
is  e(|uully  incompatible  with  general  proprietv. 
Madame  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  a  mo<lel  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  many  of  our  belles  strive  to  imitate 
her,  but  without  e<]uul  &lat,  os  she  has  certainly 
the  most  transcendently  beautiful  back  anil 
shoulders  that  ever  were  seen . It  is  the  fash¬ 

ion  for  most  of  the  ladies  a  little  advanced  in 
age  to  rouge  and  jmirl,  which  is  spoken  of  with 
us  much  saiif/  froid  as  putting  on  their  bonnets. 
Mrs.  Monroe  paints  very  much,  and  has,  lie- 
sides,  an  appearan<-e  of  youth  which  would  in¬ 
duce  a  stranger  to  supjxjse  her  age  to  be  thirty  : 
in  lieu  of  which,  she  introduces  them  to  her 
daughter  and  even  her  granddaughter,  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old.  Mrs.  Madi.son  is  said  to 
rouge  ;  but  not  evident  to  my  eyes,  and  I  do- 
not  think  it  true,  as  I  am  well  ^sured  I  saw- 
her  color  come  and  go  at  the  naval  ball,  when 
the  Macedonian  flag  was  presented  to  her  by 
young  Hamilton.  Mrs.  C.  and  Mrs.  G.  paint 
excessively,  and  think  it  becoming;  but  with 
them  it  is  no  deception,  only  folly,  and  they 
speak  of  it  as  indispensable  to  a  decent  appear¬ 
ance.” 

We  fear,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Seaton  would 
be  equally  shocked  if  she  could  attend  one 
of  the  balls  or  receptions  of  our  own  day. 
AVe  find  in  fashion  reports  that  dresses  ate 
cut  very  low  in  the  neck,  and  the  inevitable 
Jenkins,  who  writes  up  balls  and  parties  for 
the  daily  papers,  is  quite  particular  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Miss  Smith’s  bodily  apparel  was 
exceedingly  decollete.  It  is  currently  stated 
that  pearl  powder  has  become  a  common 
appurtenance  of  the  toilet-table ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  greatly'  mistaken,  we  have  heard 
something  in  these  latter  years  about  rouge 
and  enamel.  So,  believing,  as  we  are  bound 
to  in  all  gallantry,  that  our  young  ladies 
and  old  ladies  would  not  do  anything  im¬ 
proper,  we  must  conclude  that  Mrs.  Seaton 
nee  Gales,  even  in  her  youth  had  some  old- 
fashioned  ideas  and  notions  about  what  was 
and  what  was  not  delicate  and  becoming  in 
a  woman. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Horse-racing  in  Australia  is  growing  into 
a  surt  of  business,  ami  into  a  medium  tor  gam¬ 
bling  rather  than  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses. 

—  The  Portfolio  for  February  contains  a 
photograph  after  one  of  the  heads  in  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lais’s  unfinished  picture  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Uur.  We  admire  Aaron  and  Moses,  but  we 
don’t  like  Hur. 

—  The  beautiful  charger  upon  which  King 
Amadeus  made  his  entry  into  Madrid  died  that 
same  evening  from  cold.  It  ap])ears  that  tho 
cold  has  this  winter  been  so  severe  in  Madrid 
that  horses  are  generally  taken  out  to  work  in 
their  blankets. 

—  A  new  Chinese  temple  has  just  been  fin- 
ished  in  San  Francisco.  Before  it  was  opeuetl 
for  worship  a  wooden  figure  of  a  horse,  supposed 
to  lielong  to  the  gate-keeper  of  hell,  was  burned, 
and  afterward  the  effigy  of  the  gate-keeper  him¬ 
self  was  set  in  flames,  in  order  to  keep  the  evil 
spirit  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  things  will 
go  all  straight  now. 

—  The  prosperity  and  increa.se  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  traffic  the  past  winter  are 
strongly  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  January 
business  which  have  come  to  hand.  The  earn¬ 
ings  for  that  month  were  something  over  S  500- 
000,  being  $111,000  in  excess  of  the  earnings 
in  January,  1870.  The  bonds  of  the  company, 
though  generally  a  steady-going  security,  have 
made  a  notable  advance  from  91}  to  95. 

—  The  Count  de  Gobineau  is  at  present 
offering  for  sale  a  valuable  set  of  Persian  manu¬ 
scripts  and  of  engraved  stones ;  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  over  five  hnndred  specimens,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  whole  history  of  the  art  in  Asia, 
from  its  very  earliest  beginnings  down  to  mod¬ 
em  times.  Of  the  mannscripts  there  are  about 
a  hundred,  all  of  exceptional  value,  either  from 
their  rarity  or  Irom  the  elegance  of  their  work¬ 
manship  and  the  splendor  of  their  decoration. 
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QUIPS  AND  QUIRKS. 


(P«i:pibed  fob  Ktbit  Sati'bvat.) 

Thk  ro.'id  to  min.  —  Krie. 

N  KYT  way  to  pay  old  debts.  —  Settle  them. 

Parton  c“onsiders  “a  hundred  years”  a 
pro. 

WixTKit  salutation.  —  Hail,  fellow,  well 
Wet. 

A  COOL  request.  —  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  ice. 

Maxim  for  diners-out.  —  Better  never 
than  late. 

Aovice  to  young  people  who  want  to 
marry.  —  Do. 

Two  nuisances  in  Utah.  —  Bigamists  and 
Brighamists. 

Ix  Ohio,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hiuxi  —  cider. 

To  gmmblers.  —  When  the  whine 's  in, 
the  wit ’s  out. 

Axoler’s  motto.  —  Spare  the  rod  and 
siKtil  the  child. 

The  Music  of  the  “  Spheres.”  —  .Smgs 
almut  Woman’s  Rights. 

Walt  Whitmax  has  been  invited  to 
n'turn  to  the  stage.  Jehu ! 

Wall  Street  ejaculation.  —  Have  pity 
upon  us,  miserable  shinners  ! 

To  young  ladies.  —  Choose  your  words 
always,  but  never  chew  them. 

The  Siamese  twins  .ire  a  hundri'd  and 
twenty  years  old,  —  sixty  each. 

A  HINT  to  buckwheat-cake  makers. — 
One  goml  turn  deserves  another. 

OxE  of  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  used  to  be  named  Isaac ! 

At  last  accounts,  poor  Mrs.  Partington 
was  complaining  of  chill-brains. 

R.axdom  notes. — Notes  given  .at  ran¬ 
dom  and  taken  up  in  the  same  way. 

If  anybody  asks  you  to  lend  him  your 
ears,  don’t  you  do  it :  lend  him  but  one. 

Ax  inquirer  writes  to  know  if  they  rai.se 
anything  in  Siam  except  twins.  We  give 
it  up. 

OxE  half  of  the  world  does  n’t  know  how 
the  other  half  lives :  and  the  other  half 
doesn’t  care. 

Si*ORT  ahead.  —  Between  Saratoga  and 
Txmg  Branch,  next  season,  there  is  certain 
to  lie  a  War  of  Races. 

A  LITERARY  lior.t  fPceuvre. —  Holmes’s 

One  Horse  Chay,”  which,  by  the  way,  has 
also  been  called  a  “  one  horne  chef  d’nv ere.” 

A  HAPPY  thought  after  seeing  AVarren 
the  actor :  — 

“  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  grin.” 

OxE  of  our  Fifteenth  Amendment  suli- 
seribers  wants  to  know  what  Shakespeare 
means  by  the  line,  — 

”  Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  Pomp !  ” 

Two  friends  went  to  a  mask-ball  in  Jersey, 
the  other  night.  —  one  as  a  “  tortoise  on  the 
half-shell,”  and  the  other  as  a  “  mock-turtle 
dove.” 

Fio.aro  wants  to  start  a  comic  jiaper  in 
Boston  under  tlie  name  of  The  Huh.  Our 
only  advice  to  him  is :  Be  sure  you  write, 
then  go  ahead ! 

Afkuit-mercii.axt  in  Havana  proposes, 
tor  the  benefit  of  his  English  and  American 
customers,  to  print  on  his  cards:  “AVe 
hang  our  bananas  on  the  outward  walls.” 

There  is  a  prominent  citizen  in  New 
York  with  the  singular  misnomer  “  Sheri- 
fian  Shook  ”  —  which  Sheridan  never  did, 
not  even  in  his  saddle  with  Buchanan  Read 
after  him. 

A  woRi>  to  Punch.  —  Never  mind  preach¬ 
ing  to  us  on  this  side  the  water  any  more. 
AA’e  ’ll  mind  our  p’s  and  ifs  without  your  ad¬ 
vice.  All  you  fellers  over  there  have  to  do, 
is  to  mind  your  h’x. 

The  government  of  Peru  has  issued  a 
decree  exempting  printers  from  service  in 
the  National  Guard,  on  the  ground,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  the  Perusians  would  otherwise  have 
no  papers  to  peruse.  Good  for  Peru. 

A  SPECULATiXf}  correspondent  projwses 
a  scheme  for  making  “  a  million  dollars  in  a 
million  years,”  and  wants  us  to  go  into  it. 
AVe  have  signed  a  contract  to  take  stock  in 
the  scheme,  if  we  are  about,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  half  that  term :  that  is,  provided  it 
pays. 


The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  is  very 
indignant  that  the  garden  of  medical  botany  has 
not  been  spared  by  the  German  army.  It  was 
founded  in  1626  by  Louis  XIII. ;  it  became 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1794. 
There,  says  the  Academicians,  Buffon  wrote 
his  immortal  work ;  there  Jussieu  classified 
lants  according  to  the  natural  method  which 
as  since  been  adopted  all  over  the  world ; 
there  Cuvier  founded  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy ;  there  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  commenced 
his  system  of  philosophical  anatomy.  The 
ground  is  sacred  to  all  who  glory  in  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  science.  But  the  Prussian  cannon 
have  not  spared  it,  they  have  shelled  it  un¬ 
mercifully.  Also  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes 
there  was  a  most  precious  greenhouse  filled 
with  rare  tropical  plants.  It  had  cost  with  its 
contents  about  £25,000,  and  it  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  barbaric  bombs.  AA^ho  can  wonder 
that  the  scientific  celebrities  of  Paris  arc  indig¬ 
nant  at  such  sacrilege  1 


Ax  upcountry  paper  two  weeks  ago  asked 
its  readers  :  “  Has  there  been  a  clandestine  mar¬ 
riage  in  town  during  the  past  week  !  Madame 
Rumor  whispers  softly  as  yet.”  After  the 
whole  community  had  specnlatcd  upon  the 
mysterious  affair  for  a  week,  and  at  least  five 
couples  had  been  pointed  out  as  undoubtedly 
the  parties  alluded  to,  this  vile  newspaper  came 
out  and  said  that  the  item  had  no  foundation 
whatever,  and  “  was  only  given  publicity  in 
order  to  bring  before  our  jjeople  a  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  prone,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  to  gossip.” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


A  SouTBEKX  paper  tells  about  “  Turkey  show¬ 
ing  her  teeth.”  0,  pshaw!  turkeys  don’t  have 
teeth. 


A  TAriK  has  this  advertisement:  “  Two  sisters 
want  washing.”  We  fear  that  millions  of  brothers 
are  in  the  same  predicament. 


A  i>OEM  in  an  agricultural  paper,  called  “  Song 
of  the  Farmer  &y,”  very  appropriately  com¬ 
mences  with  “  Ho !  brothers,  ho !  ” 


Appll cations  fur  AdvertisiiiK  Cuiitriicts 
In  Evebt  .Satvbdav,  Tub  .Vtl.vstic  Monthly,  The 
XOKTII  .VSIERICAN  REVIEW,  HlUl  Ol'R  Yoi.  NO  EOLRS,  CX- 
cf  pt  In  Xew  York  City,  should  bo  nddrrssi-d  to  GKOBOK 
AA'.  CARK,  124  Tremont  .St.,  Roston.  In  Xcw  Y'ork 
City  applications  should  hr  made  to  LiB  fiRAXD 
VEXBDICT,  Xo,  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  .S|Hvlal 
Advrrtlsinit  Representative  for  Xew  York  City. 

JAMB.S  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  rtihllsheis. 

LATE  RIBUCATIONS  ' 


OF 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Boston. 


Mail.  Schwartz’s  beat  Novel. 

GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE. 

Ity  Madame  Sophie  Marie  Schwartz.  TrunslalisI 
from  the  Swedish  by  Jliss  Selma  Robo  and  Miss 
Maeie  .4.  Hbown.  Srn.  I'aper,  S  l.UO;  Cloth,  $  1.60. 


“One  of  the  beat  Hlaturical  Novela  of  the  age.” 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

lly  Madame  Sophie  Marie  Schwartz.  Tnmslatetl 
from  the  Sweitlsh  bv  .Miss  Selma  Rorc.  and  .Miss 
3IARIK  A.  IIROWN.  Hvo.  I’RIHT,  JUKI;  Clolh,  JlAlt. 


"A  powerful  book  in  plot  anil  atvle.” 

GOLD  AND  NAME. 

By  Madamr  Sophie  AIauie  Schwautz.  Transl.vtisl 
from  the  Swedish  bv  Jliss  Selma  Horo  and  Miss 
M  arie  A.  Brown,  (ho.  l’aper,9I.U0;  Cloth,  61.60. 


“  Of  the  moat  exciting  and  intcrcatiiig  char¬ 
acter.” 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

with  Xotes  of  Personal  Observationa  and  Kenilnls- 
eenees  of  Illplomary  under  DiOlciiItles.  Ry  Charles 
A.  Wasiiblrn,  Cnnimissloner and  Minister  Kesidi-nt  of 
the  Cnltisl  States  at  .Vsunclon,  from  IS61  to  IHOS.  In 
two  volumes.  Octavo,  lllustrateil  with  Maps  and 
Knjmivlngs.  $  7  AO. 


“Cranimeil  with  the  fruita  of  actual  oliacr- 
vatlon.” 

ALASKA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 

Hy  Wm.  II.  D.kLL,  Director  of  tlic  Scientiflr  Coi|wof 
the  late  Union  Teli-^niph  Kx|M*Ultlon.  One 

large  k»ctavo  volume, 


"A  MASTERPIECE  OF  POETICAL 
TRANSLATION.” 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 


Translated  into  Slnslieli  "Verse 

By  BAYARD  TAYLOR 

Vnlform  with  Lonupellow’s  Dante  and  Ukvant's 
llonier. 

1  vol.  Imperial  octavo.  •  5.00. 


WHAT  GEKMAy  C'R/T/CS  TJl/XK  OR  IT. 

“  .V  transfer  of  Faust,  which  can  be  accept eil  us  a  inisli  l. 
Into  that  lanKuniie  which  Is  now  most  widely  disseniinaled 
over  the  earth,  and  has  then'fore  the  best  cl.xim  to  iMCoiur 
a  world-tonRuo,  or  at  least  the  medium  of  cominunicatloii 
between  the  best  minds  of  all  nations,  is  somcthlnc  which 
IKwsesscs  more  than  a  mere  literary  interest ;  It  bclonRs  to 
the  histoiy  of  human  culture.  Such  a  model  translation 
of  Faust  Mr.  Rayanl  Taylor  has  actually  given,  so  Ihr  as 
his  work  has  been  published. 

“  It  was  only  possible  for  such  a  talent  os  that  of  Air. 
Taylor,  who  unites  to  his  own  Important  creative  power 
In  pia'try  a  deeper  and  mure  intimate  knowledge  of  thi' 
Cerman  language  and  literature  than,  probably.  ls  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  other  n<m-<!cmiaii,  to  fUmlsh  a  tmnslalion 
of  the  greatest  (iemiaii  poem,  which  produces  an  efleel 
scareclj’  less  than  that  of  the  origiiuil,  even  upon  those 
readers  to  whom  the  orlghuil  Is  thoroughly  familiar.”  — 
A>«  Yorker  Remokrat. 


“  The  Work  of  manj’  j  ears  now  lies  before  us.  It  Is  such 
a  masteruieec  of  translation,  that  we  scarcely  know  an¬ 
other  which  can  b*^  placed  Iwsldc  It.  The  only  deviation 
from  the  original  text  which  the  poet-translator  has  al- 
loweil  hlmseff,  Is  that  he  has  not  In  every  Instance  followisl 
the  exact  erder  of  the  original  rhymes;  in  all  else,  in 
spirit,  In  harmony  of  words.  In  tone,  sentiment,  and  ly  tli- 
mlcal  character,  his  work  is  (ioethe’s  Faust  In  Kngllsh 
words.”  —  Xew-  Yorker  Slaale-Heituiiij, 


“  It  Is  a  work  of  imtient,  loving  labor,  and  we  donut 
hesitate  to  say  that  It  is  the  most  perfect  work  of  Its  kind 
which  has  ever  been  prcKluci-U.  Perhaps  we  shall  1m'  con¬ 
tradicted,  when  we  assort  that  only  a  poet  is  competent  to 
appreciate  perfectly  a  poetic  work;  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  only  an  Important  poet  should  venture  to  attempt  the 
translation  of  a  great  jKiem,  since  he  must  assimilate  11 
thoroughly,  and  so  possess  It  that  It  shall  be  repnaliieisl 
by  and  from  him.  He  who  is  able  thus  to  reprisliiei' 
Jrauit,  as  UayaDl  Taylor  has  done,  must  himself  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  prlestbisid  of  Poetry. 

••  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  this  translation,  for  through 
It  a  great  de.-!!  has  been  dune  to  o,icn  to  Americans  ami 
Kngllshmcn  the  sanctuary  of  (Icrnian  poedlc  llteratur>‘,  timl 
to  bring  the  two  kindred  races  nearer  to  each  other  hi 
thought  and  senflmenl.  .\nd  the  original  iH-eomes  to  us 
doiihlv  dear  and  sacred,  when  we  see  what  capacity  It  has 
of  addressing  Itiudf  to  the  foreign  mind  and  heart  withoiil 
losing  the  charm  of  Its  mysterious,  magical  ntiiiosphere.” 
—  Xetc-  Yorker  llautieh-ileiluny. 


“  It  was  rcscr^•^•d  to  an  American  to  penetrate  so  deeply 
Into  the  spirit  of  our  language  that  tlie  favurltc  inh  iii  of 
our  people,  in  being  transfenvd  to  another  laiigunge,  diws 
not  seem  to  us  strange  land  chilling,  as  If  in  a  garment  of 
foreign  cut.  Xo!  Its  fonn  has  still  the  familiar  hoine- 
eharaeter.  It  Is  almost  as  If  new  and  greater  beauties  of 
the  imem  were  for  the  tlrst  time  maile  clear  to  us,—  as  If 
tiiKdhe’s  expression,  ‘Only  through  the  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  ran  one  learn  to  understand  one's  on  n 
language  tiioroughly,'  were  here  exactly  Justided. 

"  The  transhitor  reprialuces  the  rhythm  with  conscieii- 
tloiis  hdcllty,  the  harmony  of  language  with  poetic  Inspi¬ 
ration.  The  deep  philosophy,  the  lender,  delicate  atmos- 

Jiherc  of  (lixithe’s  lyrical  genius,  are  all  transfcrnsl  by 
tayard  Taylor  with  a  wonderful  completeness  and  beauty ; 
and  if  In  some  detachisl  scenes  (for  example.  In  the  Dun¬ 
geon)  bis  success  has  not  bet'n  perfect,  it  Is  because  the 
dlfllenlty  of  the  form  was  insurmountable.  But  this  diws 
not  disturb  the  reader,  for  tiocthe’s  thought  Is  everywhere 
ridalned,  nothing  oinitteil,  nothing  arbitrarily  addisl.”  — 
Xem  Zeit,  (German  Women’s  Organ.) 


“  Rayanl  Taylor  has  performed  his  task, so  turas  it  Is  all 
possible.  In  a  manner  which  will  add  to  his  fame  as  an 
author  and  traveller.  In  the  literary  world,  that  of  tli" 
conscientious  linguist  and  the  lliic-fecliiig  wstlietielaii. 
Alter  the  original  text,  his  work  Is  certainly  the  I»'«l  of 
the  rich  traasuri's  of  (Icrman  literatim'  which  could  lie 
offered  to  the  .Vmerican  public.”  —  Criminal  Zeilung. 


"  The  translation  of  Faust  hy  Rayanl  Taylor  Is,  in  re- 
ganl  to  Its  n'productlon  of  the  original  almost  woni  for 
wonl,  unexampled,  —  and  such  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  of 
translation  as  has  never  Is'fore  been  attained.”  —  f//(«oi. 
,i>aat>-Zeitung. 


*,•  For  sale  hy  all  Ilooksollcrs.  Went,  post-paid,  on  n- 
celpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

I.ate  Ticknnr  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  Ic  t'o. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 


Paper,  50  Centa;  Cloth,  Sl.OO. 


••  This  would  lie  a  happy  world  Indeed,  from  the  worldly' 
IMilnt  of  view,  and  I'topla  would  be  as  nothing  In  the  com¬ 
parison,  If  the  warp  and  wisifof  onllnaiy  existence  wen-, 
like  the  ftibric  of  fletion,  ‘  Woven  of  Many  Tlireads.’  To 
all  who  resort  to  novel-reaillng  as  a  respite  fnim  the  cares 
and  drudgery  of  every-day  life  It  must  prove  a  delightful 
boon.  Tlie  scenery  of  the  hook  Is  always  attractive,  the 
atmosphere  Is  that  purer  ether,  that  diviner  air  that  hangs 
over  classic  lands  and  Is  bri'athed  by  fashionable  people, 
and  the  Interest  turns  on  the  loves  of  a  clerKyman’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  singer  of  the  Papal  choir,  who,  though  having 
been  brought  up  In  a  foundling  hospital,  proves  In  the  end 
to  b«  the  son  of  an  English  countess,  and  siiccectls  to  af¬ 
fluence  and  position.  The  story  never  drags  at  all;  theri' 
Is  plenty  of  Incident  In  It  of  a  stirring  and  pathetic  kliul. 
arising  (Hit  of  the  wan  of  Garibaldi  and  the  conventual 
life  of  Rome,  and  the  style  Is  uncomnnmly  pictures(|uu 
and  elegant,  in  some  passages  resembling  the  clear,  sharp 
cutting  of  the  Roman  cameos  or  the  delicate  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  Florentine  mosaic.  ‘  Woven  of  Many  Tlirends  ’ 
Is  published  anonymously,  but  Its  authorablp  cann  it  long 
remain  concealed,  since  It  must  have  come  from  a  practised 
writer,  a  person  of  reflnement  and  colturc,  one  who  has 
Uved  long  In  Italy  and  seen  much  of  England,  and  all  this 
so  circumscribes  the  range  of  Inquiry  among  American 
literary  people  that  the  secret  Is  not  very  difficult  of  dis¬ 
covery.”  —  Xew  York  Erening  Post. 


*,•  For  sale  by  all  Rooksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  k  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgixxl,  &  I'u. 


“  Which  side  of  the  street  do  you  live  on,  Mrs. 
Kipple’f  ”  asks  a  counsel,  cross-ezaminiuK  a  wit¬ 
ness.  ”  On  either  side,  sir.  If  you  go  one  way,  it ’s 
on  the  right  side;  if  you  go  the  other  way,  it ’s  on 
the  left.’'  I 

A  far-W’kstebx  paper  recently  appeared  with 
two  columns  blank,  with  the  exception  of  this  note; 

By  Telegraph  —  Special  Despat  ^hes  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Tribune.  This  is  where  the  telegraphic  news 
ought  to  be;  but  as  we  did  n’t  receive  any  we  can’t 
put  it  here.”  _ 

“  Where  the  shoe  pinches  ”  is  attributed  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  relates  a  story  of  a  Roman  who  was  di¬ 
vorced  from  his  wife,  and  who,  being  blamed  bv 
bis  friends,  who  demanded,  ”  Was  she  not  chaste? 
was  she  not  fair?  ”  held  out  bis  shoe  and  asked 
them  whether  it  was  not  new  and  well  made;  “yet,” 
he  added,  “  none  of  yon  can  tell  where  it  pinches 
me.” 


Explosive  compounds  may  be  classed,  in  the 
order  of  their  dangeronsness,  as  follows:  kerosene, 
nitro  glycerine,  dynamite,  Cincinnati  whiskey, 
gunpowder,  doughnuts.  The  blasting  power  of 
the  last-named  mixture  is  not  generally  known, 
but  a  gentleman  out  West  has  lately  been  blown 
up  and  seriously  injured  by  the  bursting  of  a 
doughnut.  _ 

The  renowned  Davy  Crockett  used  to  spell  the 
English  language  very  eccentrically.  A  Maine 
lady  has  an  album,  wherein,  between  the  names  of 
Everett  and  Webster,  appears  this  note,  verbatim ; — 

Mn. - of  Main  reqaists  the  hunter  from  the  west  to 

write  his  naim  in  her  .Ubum. 

Her  curioaity  ihall  be  grattifled  by  a  seDtiment  wishing 
her  belth  and  happlnesa  and  a  safe  arriral  at  her  lesi- 
dei»%  with  her  family  and  friendi. 

David  CaiK'aETT, 


When  Thackeray  was  at  the  Revere  House  one 
Sunday  morning,  savs  The  Commonwealth,  he 
asked  the  landlord,  Paran  Stevens,  where  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  preached.  The  landlord  said  he  did 
not  know.  “Don’t  know!”  exclaimed  Thack¬ 
eray  in  his  most  astonished  tones.  “  Whv,  Sir, 
we've  heard  his  voice  away  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  is  the  greatest  preacher  in  America.”  Stevens 
tells  this  story  himself,  and  how  cheap  be  felt  in 
running  about  his  house  to  find  where  the  great 
iconoclast  held  forth. 


Burmett’8  Kalliston  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomii’s  Asthma  Remedy,  —  sure  cure. 


Tested  by  Time. —  For  Throat  Diseases 
Colds,  and  Coughs,  “  Drown't  Bronchial  Troche*  ” 
have  proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years. 
The  good  effects  resulting  from  the  use*  f  the 
Troches  have  bronght  out  many  worthless  imita¬ 
tions.  Obtain  only  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 

The  Best  Billiard  Hall  in  a  hotel  In  Boston, 
is  thstof  the  American  House.  Guests  will  find 
that  every  provision  has  been  made  for  their  needs 
and  pleasures  while  sojonrning  in  this  favorite 
hotel. 


Throat  Affections,  such  as  Hoarseness,  Loss 
of  Voice,  and  Weaknesses  of  the  Bronchia  Tubes, 
yield  readily  to  the  \7hile  Pine  Compound.  For 
sale  everywhere.  _ 

For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  IaAum.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
^  Drug^sts  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street 


“A  work  of  imnipiiMv  vnlne.” 

WAR  POWERS 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Milltan- 
.\rrcet8,  Rceonstructlon,  and  Alllitan'  tiovenmieiii. 
Also,  now  flrst  piiblislied,  War  Claims  of  Allens, 
with  Xotes  on  the  liistury  of  the  Execntlve  and  I.eg- 
islative  DeiHiriments  during  our  Ulvll  War,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  I’ases  decid(Hl  In  the  Xatlonal  tVurts.  Ilv 
William  WiiiTiNo.  8vo.  Cloth,  SS-VI. 


"A  masterly  plea  for  rcfonii.” 

INSANITY  IN  WOMEN. 

Causation  and  Treatment  of  Reflex  Iiisanitr  In  Wo¬ 
men.  Br- Prof.  H.  R.  .Sturkk,  M.  D.  IKino'.  Cloth, 
6 1.50. 


"  The  ‘  Heathen  Chinee  ’  at  home  and  abroad.” 

WHY  AND  HOW. 

Why  the  Chinese  emigrate,  and  the  Menus  thev  ndojit 
for  the  Purpose  of  getting  to  America.  With  Sketches 
of  Travel,  Social  Uiistoit'.M,  Amusing  Incldciils,  Ac. 
Ity  Col.  RI'SSELL  H.  CoNWKLL  ("  Russell  ”  of  the 
Jkatnn  Traveller).  IHnio.  llliistnited  from  original 
designs,  6 1  AO. 


Sold  by  all  Ronkscllars  and  Xewsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Pablishera,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLINOHAK,  New  York. 


“  Fnll  of  wit,  wisdom,  observation,  and  un¬ 
common  common  sense.  If  yon  have  a  gar¬ 
den,  material  or  moral,  read  this  book ;  if  yon 
haven’t,  read  it  by  all  means,  —  it  Is  the  next 
best  thing  to  having  one.” —  l  iiirersalist  Quarterlg. 


My  Slimmer  in  a  Garden. 

BT 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

WITH  .VX  IXTRODUCTORY  LE'nER  FROJI  HKV. 
IIEXRV  WARD  ItEECllER. 

THIRr)  KDITION". 

1  vol.  16mo.  S  1,00. 


“  What  is  the  reason  one  cannot  get  post  a  really  humor¬ 
ous  Iss.k  7  Here  is  one  tlLit  has  stoisl  the  test.  We  heaped 
a  pile  of  Imoks  on  our  table,  determined  to  go  through  with 
them.  Rut  wu  had  the  misfortune  to  stumble  on  *  .My 
Hummer  In  a  Garden,’  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Wo 
read  and  laughed;  and  laughed  and  read  again.  6Vc 
sinilid  and  read,  and  laughed  away  time  enough  to  liavc 
dissolved  half  our  pile  of  hooks;  and  If  this  witty  editor 
ever  prints  another  tMok  of  this  kind,  we  shall  put  It  at 
the  Imttom  of  the  pile,  leat  It  again  Interfere  with  our  In¬ 
dustrious  resolutions.’’—  The  Independent. 


“  For  delicate  fancy,  genial  humor,  and  sparkling  style, 
this  volume  can  take  rank  with  the  best  specimens  iff  light 
and  graceful  essay-wrillng.  It  Is  a  book  for  winter  or 
summer,  for  the  shaded  garden-seat  or  the  snug  comer  of 
the  warm  sitting-room,  and  for  every  reader  of  taste,  even 
If  he  or  she  never  handled  a  hoc  or  never  expects  to.”  — 
Clereland  Herald. 


*.*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  cm  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  F.nip- 
tlons  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  tma  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  lii- 
Auliialilp  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  hy  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  8t.,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Druggists  ererywnere. 


March  ll,  18?1.] 


fiVERt  SATURDAY. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


HAVK  OPKXKI) 


AN  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT 


Housekeeping  Gk>ods 

OK  KVERY  VARIETT,  V17,. : 
l.lnviis,  SlieetlnK*.  ShirtlnKH, 

DnmHHkM,  DaniaHk  Table-CiotliH, 

NapkinH,  Toweln,  Towelling. 

Bleached  &  Brown  Cotton  Sheetings. 
ShIrtInKM.  FlannelH,  Blanl.ets, 

Quilts,  Counterpanes,  &c.,  Ac., 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE  STOCK, 

Both  as  to  Qualltr  and  Price, 

TO  BK  Korxn  IX  Tlllfl  CITY  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


BROADWAY, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  CHARITY  PATJENT. 

A  Gronp  of  Stataary  by  John  Rogers. 

Price,  SIS. 

It  represents  s  poor  woman  who  Is  nsUntt  sdvice  of  tlie 
villas  apotbecao'  conceminit  her  sick  baby.  Tbis  aiel 
otber  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroad  station  in 


For  S5  TO  SIO  PER  MY.  ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 

,  1  i_.v'  who  engage  In  onr  now  bnslnsss make  ftom  S#  to  sawas^iaae^^ Miiwwi  ws 


SOUTHMAYD  &  CO.  WIH 


Arc  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  In  Confcctluneiy  with 
a  ehulcc  article  of 


And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  N06.  No.  8  Church  St..  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Tbea-Heetar  Circular. 


fWjf.VYRWV  Easily  made  with  onr  Stencil  and 
liri|41illAu  Key-Check  Ontflt.  Circulars  Free. 
lulllL'lHfl  STAFFORD  M’F’O  Co., 

UliSlAISH  66  Fulton  St..  Xew  York. 


who  engage  In  onr  new  bnslnees  make  irom  to 
•to  per  dajr  in  their  awn  locallUss.  VnU  paitien- 
1^  and  instmctloni  sent  free  by  mall.  Those  in 
need  of  permanent.  proDtable  work,  shonld  addreee 
at  once.  Oioaaa  Snatoa  6k  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 


ANTKD-AOENTS.  (020  per  dnr)  to 
seU  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  8EWIXO 
MACHIXE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  loei-tMeh  "  (alike  on  both  sidee),  and  Is  /uAp 
Keeneed.  The  beet  and  ebeapeet  Ihmily  Sewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  Admms  JOHNSON, 
CIARK,  6fc  CO„  Boston.  Maes.,  nttsborg. 
Pa.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  St.  Lonls,  Mo. 


a  choice  article  of  J  X  *  T5  *  I  _  *  "  lu.,  or  aiouis, 

Chocolate  Creams,  deduction  ol  rnces  Rggem  STANDARD  OPERAS 

_  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ^  TO  CONFoaM  TO  FOR  VOICE  AXD  PIAXO-FORTF,.  Fdlted  by  Arthur 


wlik'li  for  purity  and  quality  cannot  be  excelled. 

.loblM-rs  supplied  at  a  small  advance  from  coat. 

We  would  Inform  the  public  that  we  do  not  use  the 
PIxtract  of  Tonka  Bean  In  flavoring  any  of  our  Con- 
tW-tlunery.  102  Tremont  St,,  Boaton. 

CDCIIPU  OUIIIJI  Crockery  and  OlaM 
rllhRvn  unlllns  Ware,  Porcelaln-de- 
Terre,  E.namelled  Toilet  Ware,  Cuapadorea, 
Parlor  Spittoonjs  Parian  Statiiettea  and  A'aaea, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lampa,  and  other  nseful  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  hv 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  St  CO., 

124,  126,  6b  128  Summer  St.,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1833. 


Chickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES! 

Trinmphaiit  over  all  the  World  I 


n,VVE  RECEnT-D  ••  *”• 

74  First  ^Premiums, 

IX  EA'ERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 


United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 

354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

S^TTOEl. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  VP  CEVBS. 

t3^  ^end  for  onr  Xew  Price  List  and  a  Clnb  Form  win 
accompany  It  containing  AiII  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  clnb  organizers, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  St  33  VESEY  .STREET, 

P,  O.  Box  SSM.  New  York, 


CHROinOS,  BTEREOMCOPES. 
Views,  Frsmea,  and  Albnma  Imported  and  manu- 
factureil  by  K.  H.  St  T.  ANTHONY  St  CO,,  391 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  MetropoUun  Hotel. 

G-i  erk  A  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT  I 
tCl  Acf Vf  Extra  Inducements  1 

APreminm  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

We  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  terra  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  SM.OO  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DEBMON  St  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SPENCERIAN 

Steel  pens 

Manufactured  by  the  Original  Inventor 
of  Steel  Pens. 

IHB  CELEBRATED  durability  and  perfection  of 
action  of  thete  Pent  are  oaing  to  a  peculiar  proeeu  of 
Carboniting,  and  to  the  great  care  taken  in  tbeir  manu¬ 
facture  by  the  molt  ikilled  and  experienced  leorkmen  in 
Europe. 

They  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
SWAN  QUILL  than  anything  hitherto  inrented. 


FOR  VOICK  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  FxUted  by  Arthur 
.Sullivan.  Tbe  complete  serlee,  nnabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  ftora  new  type  on  the  flneet  paper,  large 
6vo,  In  volumee  containing  ‘iOO  to  779  pagee  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAX  (now  Dec.  15,  LA  80MXAMBU- 
rea^).  LA. 

“  15.  riDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  "  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subecribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Mnslc-sellen 
and  Booksellers  In  the  .States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  Xew  York. 


5:  nrin  agents  wanted,  male  and 

UvFVFS."  FEMALE.  Buslnese  entirely  new,  light, 
and  desirable.  Pays  from  $10  to  $75  per  day.  Can  be 
done  at  home  or  travelling,  and  wltbont  capital.  Partlcn- 
lars  and  .Mammoth  Clrcnlars  fret.  Addrees  S.  R.  SH.kW, 
777  Broadway,  New  York. 


•p  UPTURN  ABDOMINAL  WEAKNESS,  or 
XV  CORPULENCY.  —  ReUef  and  Cure.  Seetey't 
Hard  Rubber  Truuea  and  Supporter!.  Late  patterns,  in¬ 
destructible  (steel  coated),  cleanly,  light,  safe,  comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandages,  etc.  Establishments;  1347  Chestnut 
Bt.,  Pblladelpbla,  and  I  Aim  St.,  X.T.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Gnba. 

•  330,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Frizes  cashed  and  Information  fornisbed.  The  hlgbest 
ratee  |>aid  for  Doabkwna.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Surer, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  St  CO.,  Banker*. 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  Xew  York. 


PBONOUNOID 


CONNOISSEURS 


GoodSauceSp 

and  appUcable  to 

EVERT  VARIETY 


Extraet  of  a  liUir  from 
aModieal  OemtUman 
at  Madras,  ta  Ms 
Brother,  at  ffereio- 
tor,  May,  lUl : 

”TeU  Lea  A  Perrlna 
tbat  their  Sance  la  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  in  India, 
and  In  my  opinion  tbe 
must  wholesome  .Sauce 


•Vt  the  Breakfiwt,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and 


Agents  wanted -•223  a  Month  hr  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO,. 
J50ST0X,  J1.VS8.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Try  HYG^  for  the  Blood.  Sold  by  Uruif 

OENI>  STAMP  fbr  Catalogue  of  Chromoa  and 
D  Kncrairlnc*  to  L.  A.XUJlI0T,  Boaton. 


CDCCU  naDflCII  FLowxa,  Fanr, 
rnfcon  UAnUllIl  hub.  Tagg  ixn  Sbbcb, 

AXD  Kvkbobkiii  Sekds,  poat-pald  by  Mall.  75  different 
packets  of  either  class  for  $  I.Dt  The  six  classes,  $  .5.00. 
Catalogues  gratis.  Agents  wsntril.  .Seeds  on  commission. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


DIABETIO  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Floor  of  Bran  for  making  Biscuit 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Drapeptic.  JOHN  W. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  Street,  New  York. 

~Ag^t^i~Re^~  Tffis  I~ 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OP 
•  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderfol  Inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  English  Governess  at  the 
Siamese  Court 

Being  Recollection*  of  Six  Year*  In  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Bangkok. 

By  anna  HARRIETTE  LEONOWENS. 

With  16  foil-page  Illnstratlons  (Vom  Photographs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Author  by  the  King  of  Slam. 

1  vol.  Small  8vo.  •3.00. 


throw  great  light  on  a  condition  of  society  to  which  there 
Is  no  parallel  In  Western  clvlIUatlon,  and  which  alfords  a 
fonltfol  theme  for  reflection  to  the  stndent  of  the  various 
phases  of  human  nature.  Her  book  canlre  eveiy  Internal 
sign  of  acute  and  Iklthflil  observation ;  she  writes  In  an 
agreeable  style,  presenting  a  narrative  that.  In  addition  to 
the  charm  of  persoiuU  Interest,  suppllts  a  rand  of  original 
and  valuable  Information  on  a  country  which  Ilea  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  flrreign  travel.”  —  .Veto  Tort  Tribune. 

"  .V  finer  volume,  either  for  Iratnictlon  or  for  onument, 
has  seldom  appeared.”  —  Botton  Trarelter. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  St  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Afmti 

•ad  Deolei* 
Wanted  in  evsry  City 
•nd  Town,  and  wall  paid 
ta  islliag.  FiIm  U*t  mailod. 
■oupla  Pipe  iont  poot  paid  for  60  cento. 
E  HOOFER,  IFfrlrlw  Flp*%  808  SroiulwBy,  H.  T 
BP*  .Sample  of  Extra  Quality,  with  Cigar  Holder  com¬ 
bined,  75  cu.  Superbly  flntshed.wlth  Cigar  Holder,  $  1.00. 
Genuine  Meerschaum-Bowl,  $1A0.  Meerschaum,  Box¬ 
wood  Stem,  Amber  mouthpiece,  $  7.75.  AU  genuine  Meer- 
schanm  Stem,  and  Bowl,  and  Amber  monthplece,  $4.75. 
Sent  Paet-|>ald  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  price. 

BRET  HARTis  BOOKS. 


THE  tPCE  OF  SOABHrO  CAHF, 

And  other  Storlea  and  Sketche*.  1  vol.  I6mo. 

$IA6.  Seventh  Edition. 

“  Mr.  Bret  Harts  has  already  won  a  reputation  u  one  o^ 
the  nioet  original  of  .tmerican  writers.  The  charm  o€  hls 
sketches  Is  not  only  In  hls  style.  That  has  an  undeniable 
grace  and  ease,  a  sub-flavor  of  gentle  and  spontaneous 
humor,  hinting  at  possibilities  of  fun  rather  than  bursting 
Into  uproar,  and  an  adaptability  to  true  pathetic  foellng; 
hut  there  are  many  other  writera  who  diepliw  the  same 
qiialitlea  in  quite  as  high  a  degree.  Hls  pecauar  merit  Is 
that  he  has  reproduced  flimlllar  forms  of  lifo  In  phases 
which  we  have  all  seen,  bnt  which  no  one  has  ever  wfore 
painted;  that  he  has  caught  the  gleam  of  poetic  light 
which  irradlatee  at  moments  common  and  vulgar  scenes, 
and  detected  elements  of  beauty  which  lurk  beneath  tbe 
coarser  features  of  American  life,  —  beauty  which  we  liave 
felt  a  bundled  I  tlme^  hut  never  learned  to  rxprese  in 
words.”  —  -Vew  fork  Tribune. 

POEMS. 

1  vol.  16mo.  $  lAO.  Tenth  Edition. 

“  The  new  volume  give*  ns  nearly  all  Mr.  Harte’e  poet¬ 
ical  contributions  to  the  Oterland  Monthly,  along  with 
earlier  pieces.  Among  them  all,  the  beet  are  the  eight 
nieces,  covering  forty  pagee.  which  Mr.  Harte  calls '  In 
IMalect,'  —  ‘Jim,*  *  Cniqnita/  ‘  Dow’s  Flat,’  ’  In  the  Tun¬ 
nel,’  ’  Cicely,’  ’  Penelope,’  ’  Plain  Language  flwm  Trnthrai 
James,’  and '  The  Society  npon  the  Stantalaus.’  AU  these 
are  excee<llngly  good,  and  some  of  them  are  those  happy 
’hits’  which  Impress  the  public  mind  meet  forcibly. 
The  ’  Plain  Language  ’  la  the  ’  Heathen  Chinee  *  poem,  and 
eertainlv  nothing  has  been  printed  of  late.  If  ever,  which 
has  run'throngb  the  newspapers  of  tbe  country  as  this  has. 
Part  of  this  .effect  Is  owing  to  the  temporary  excitement 
of  the  public  about  the  Chinese  question,  —hut  the  com¬ 
bination  of  delicate  bamor,  and  force  of  expreesinn,  both 
plain  and  grotesque,  seen  in  these  verses  would  have 
made  them  fomous  at  any  time."— SpringSetd  Repubtiean. 

%•  Fur  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  ])ost -paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publlshen, 

JAME.S  R.  OSGOOD  St  CO.,  Ronton. 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

219  WnahlnKton  Street, 
are  tbe  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fomona  statnettes. 

Silver  WINGS. 

SILVER  WIXG.S.  The  NCW  .“ILVER  wings. 
SILVER  wiNG.s,  Sabbath  .silver  wings. 
SILVER  WINGS.  ScliOOl  SILVER  WINGS. 
SILVER  WING.S.  H  U  S  I  C  SILVER  W1N(.S. 
SILVER  WINGS.  BOOK.  SILVER  WINGS. 
Price,  In  Boarrt*,  35  rent*;  Paper,  30  cent*. 
.Sample  copies  sent,  poet-pahl,  on  receipt  of  tet.iil 

price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


FOUR 

EXCELLENT  NEW  BOOKS 

For  Young  Folks. 

LAWRENCE'S  ADVENTURES 

Among  the  Ice-Cutters,  GIas.s-Mnlcera,  Coal-Mineis, 
Iron-JIcn,  and  Shlp-Buiklcni.  By  J. T. Truwbbikue, 
Copiously  Illasiraterl.  1  vol.  ITmo.  S  lAO. 

“A  very  successful  attempt  to  convey  Instruction  In 
several  of  the  practical  arts  in  a  pleasing  gnise.  •  Law¬ 
rence,’  the  •  hero,’  is  taken  to  the  pond-side,  where  he 
learns  to  swim,  and  gathers  useful  information  eoneeniing 
the  perils  of  this  manly  art,  how  to  avoid  them,  how  to 
rescue  and  resuscitate  the  drotvnlng,  etc. ;  then  to  the 
Ice-cutters  and  their  interesting  operations  in  entting  and 
harvesting  their  coM  crop ;  next  to  the  glaHs-m.akrrs, 
where  he  lingers  amidst  the  curious  and  wonderfld  things 
connected  with  the  whole  process  of  gla.ss  nianufiicture; 
coal  mines  and  mining,  iron  mines  and  furnaces,  .and  lastiv, 
ship  building,  rigging,  amt  launching,  in  turn  engage  the 
constantly  growing  delight  and  wonderment  of  our  ynntb- 
fol  hero.  7  he  conceit  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  verv  d'ellght- 
foUy  employed.  Here  Is  a  book  full  of  interesting  situa¬ 
tion*  and  descriptions,  and  ealcnlated  to  stimulate  a 
enrioaity  tbat  exists  in  almost  every  healthfully  eorwtl- 
tnted  hoy,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  love  of  the  more  practieal 
pursuits,  a  thing  to  be  encnaragnl  In  this  day  when  the 
tendency  Is  to  rush  Into  tbe  professiutuU  and  delicate  arts 
of  the  desk  and  counter.  Our  boys  should  bv  .all  meaiu 
luve  access  to  this  good  book.”  —  Sunday  School  Timer. 

UTTLE  PUSSY  miOW.' 

By  Hakbiet  Beechei;  Stowe.  Uoplnnsly  Illustrated. 
Uniform  with  "  Queer  Little  People.”  $  1..W. 

”  The  very  sweetest,  prettiest  child’s  book.  It  seenes  as 
If  Mrs.  Stowe’s  genius  was  just  fltteil  for  this  work,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  has  she  cn-ated  her  country  maiden,  and  the  11- 
lastrations  are  very  beautifol.”  —  Chrittian  Kegitter. 

WE  6IRLS:  A  Story. 

By  Mbs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Author  of  “  Leslie  liohl- 
thwatte,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  1  vol.  l2mo.  S  lAO. 

**  *  We  Giiis:  a  Horne  Story,*  is  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WTilt- 
ney,~  a  writer  who  has,  by  almost  a  bouml,  taken  rank 
with  the  best  of  American  story-writers.  An  analysis  i>f 
the  story  gives  no  conception  or  its  ftc^hness,  vigor,  car- 
nentness,  and  practicality.  We  say  to  parents,  put  this 
book  into  the  nands  of  your  daughters,  and  to  our  Stiminy 
Schools,  put  one  or  more  copies  upor*  your  shelves,**  ^ 
Chrittian  Leader  % 

THE  WILUAM  hInRY  LEHERS. 

By  Mb*.  A.  M.  Diaz.  Profusely  Illustratnl  from 
wonderfol  designs  by  William  Henry.  This  unique 
book  contains  a  large  number  of  letters  never  NTori' 
published,  and  a  remarkably  interesting  Preflice  by 
SlLA*  Y.  Fbt. 

“  The  boy  nature.  In  all  onr  experience,  never  got  so 
well  Interpreted  in  print  as  In  the  ‘  William  Henry  I.et- 
ters ’by  Mrs.  A.  M,  Diaz,  published  In  Our  Young' Fotkt, 
In  this'department  of  literature  we  do  tKit  know  anything 
choicer  ;  though  a  great  many  of  our  best  writers  hu-ive 
set  themselves  of  late  years  to  make  children's  Ixsiks  we 
do  not  know  any  who  have  succeeded  so  well  as  5lrs, 
Diaz  and  the  author  of  ’  Little  Prndy.’  These  letters  of 
William  Henrv  to  hls  grarulniother  are  republished  with 
all  the  nrijriiuu  drawings,  which  are  as  wonderflil  as  any¬ 
thing  In  Clilnese  art ;  and  the  entire  coirespundence  Is 
also  reproduced.  In  addition  to  tbis  the  editor  has  pre¬ 
fixed  a  long  introduction,  and  so  edited  the  papers  tbat  a 
flood  of  light  la  cast  upon  BiUy  and  his  home  and  (rieiHls; 
and  this  new  matter  is  Just  as  delightful  as  the  idd,  and 
gives  a  perfection  to  the  whole.  Those  who  h.ave  reaii  the 
Letters  In  the  nukgazmc  will  flmi  so  much  tliat  Is  new  hero, 
that  they  will  surely  want  the  book.”  —  Hartford  Cour- 
ant. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  IL  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Cu. 


///r/y.  y///  /  f 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


F.  SCHLEIFFR  h  CO.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY  , 


[March  11,  1871 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


A.  8.  HATCH. 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO. 

565  A  567 

Broadway,  New  York, 


AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  5  Nassau  Street, 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 


Waltham  Watches 


New  York,  February  S,  1871. 


The  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Honda  of  the  Central 
Paciflc  Rallroatl  Company  hare  an  eMabliahtd 
character  which  render*  them  especially  desirable  for  In¬ 
vestments. 

They  are  based  on  one  of  the  roost  important  and  valu¬ 
able  railroad  lines  In  the  world,  fully  completisl.  amply 
equipped,  and  alread,’  eamlnir  larye  revenues,  which  must 
increase  enormously  with  the  gTowth  ui  the  coimtiy  It 
traverses  and  the  development  of  trade  with  Japan,  China 
and  Aiistmlia,  a  lartrc  (lurtlun  of  which  must  And  Its  way 
acruta  the  .Vmenean  continent, 

Holderr  of  Five-Twenty  Banda  (which  are  liable 
to  be  funded  at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  within  a  short 
time)  may  exchangre  them  for  Centml  Pacific  Bonds 
bearing  the  same  rate  of  Interest,  and  save  ftvm  18  to  IK 
per  cent  for  relnvestmeM,  while  their  security  remains  as 
reliable  as  befurt'. 

They  are  dealt  In  at  tlie  New  York  8tock  Exchange, 
and  at  several  of  the  more  Important  lluurses  of  Euro|>e, 
We  have  introduceil  them  into  our  regular  business  np<m 
the  same  basis  ns  (iovemmeiit  Bunds,  and  bu,'  and  sell 
them  as  fTtely  at  current  market  rates,  and  are  prepansl 
to  tbmish  them  to  investors  or  other*  at  dally  quotations. 

We  buy  and  sell  liovemment  Bonds,  Hold  and  Coupons, 
execute  urders  In  misccllamous  securities  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  make  cullectlons,  receive  deposits 
subject  to  check  at  sight,  allow  Interest  on  balances,  and 
do  a  general  banking  business. 

FINK  tt  HATCH. 


LOW  PRICES 


AT  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SEt.LIXti  THEM. 


These  Watches  greatly  excel 
any  others  made  in  this  country 
in  Finish,  Variety,  and  in  fine 
Time-keeping  Qualities,  and  are 
far  cheaper  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Watch,  quality  and  price 
fully  considered. 


GOODS  SENT  BY  EXPRESS,  G.  0.  D. 


GEO.  A.  FRINGE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons 


DB.  W.  H.  BUSSELL,  The  London  Times  Correspondent. 


FRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromou  are  fur  sale  in  all  art-slores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  PubUcations  Mr.  Chocobi  x  and  North  Coxway  Meadows,  after  Bexj.  Champxet. 
PRANG’S  lUustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  COm  Boston. 


Tlic  Oldest,  Largest,  and  >lwt  l’erftT;t  ManufUctuo'  in 
the  I'lilt.sl  States, 


969  St  967  Broadiray, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quahty  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

GOODS  SEHT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


SOULE’S  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


From  Orijftnsl  Drmwinpi,  thrve  sizea,  botb  plain  and  ctdored.  For  sale  all  dealers, 
f'^italoanes  sent  ffw  upon  receipt  of  atamp. _ JOHN  P»  SOUIjE,  Bowton,  Maas* 


MACHINE  NEEDLES  FREE  OF  CHARGE 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  pupuliirity. 
ty  .Send  for  I’rice-Llsts. 


Manuracturen  and  other*  using  large  quantities  of  Needle*  arc  requested  to  send  to W.  BARTLETl',  .tSD  Broadway, 
New  York,  for  samples  of  his  NEW  Hilver-Steel  Bamished  Needle,  now  ready.  Manufactured  expressly  fur 
‘  Mlieeler  A  Wilson,”  *  Howe.”  and  all  other  machines. 


.\ddrcss 


BI’FFALO,  N.  V 
Or  «'IIICA4:0,  ll.l 


B'XJRNITURE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


WEST  WISCONSIN 

COa 


ILIFK  AsM)  ACCIUKNT  INSrUANTi: 
COM  IWN  Y,  of  llartfonl,  (*onn.  (  :l'1i  .VKhofw, 
(irants  LIFK  and  KNDOAV- 
MKNT  rulicli'14,  of  all  approved  fomiM.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  I.,ow  Itatei*.  AIko  InMin  j* 
ACCIDKNTS,  caiiHlii};  deatli  or  tfital  dU- 
abiiity.  roliciei*  written  by  tbeyearornionlli. 
Ilai*  iMild  •7<MI  per  «lay  for  Seven  Years 
in  beni*flt4  to  jNdicy-liolderK. 


7  PER  CENT  GOLD  BONDS 

(Free  of  Government  Tax), 

First  Mortcace  Land  Grant  SinkinicFnnd  of 
the  WEST  WISCONSIN  R.  W.  CO. 
Denominations,  S500  and  61,000. 


9 10  Per.  Dozen.  . 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE.  , 
rnekt'd  IbrTranMportation.  C.  A.  RlCilAKDii  A  CO. 
99  Wauliington  BoAtem. _ _ _ _ 


COMPLETE,  FOB  THE 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Superior  in  Qnality, 

Beantifnl  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Desigrn, 

AXD 

WAKRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manufacturers’  Prices. 


FOR  THE  INSTANT 
Belief  and  Kndieni  Cure  i  f 

CCoId  Feet,  Rlii-iniia- 
tiain.  Neuralgia,  Head- 
ache.  Dyspepsia,  I.iiss  uf 
Vital  Tower, Xenons  Tro>- 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Xenons  Diseases. 
.Sold  by  dniggists.  .Send 
stamp  lor  eireiilar.  .\ibln'.s 
A'OLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION. 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Only  flfleen  years  to  run  from  Januaiy,  1870,  convertible 
into  Stock  and  receivable  fur  lands  at  par.  Land  Grant  of 
over  One  MiUbm  .Veres  from  Government.  I'pim  which, 
together  with  the  Bood  atKl  all  its  Property,  these  Bunds 
ateaPIRST  AXD  ONLY  MORTGAGE. 

Lands  exempted  from  taxation  for  15  years  by  acts  of 
Legislature.  IM  Miles  Road  Built,  from  which  income  i* 
derived  with  rapidly  increasing  receipts.  But  34  Miles 
more  Road  to  build,  fur  which  the  iron  is  already  pur¬ 
chased.  and  all  the  work  under  contract.  An  Alr-Linc 
from  St.  Paul  aikl  the  Northwest  to  Milwaukee  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Total  amount  of  Mortgage  ft, OlW.nOO.  Estimated 
value  of  Land*  alone  nearly  double  that  amount. 
PRICE,  OOc.  WTTH  ACCRUED  INTEREST, 
at  which  figure  they  pay,  at  present  premium  on  Gold,  9 
per  cent  per  annum  to  the  investor.  The  Trustee*  are  the 
Hon.  WILLIAM  II.  LEONARD,  Ex-Chirf  Justice  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  State  ot  New  V'erk,  J.  DCTTOX  STEELE, 
and  JAMES  GOODSON,  M.  P,,  England,  where  a  large 
amount  of  the  Bonds  have  iK-en  sold.  These  parties  are 
raquired  to  see  that  pniceeds  of  land  sales  ate  appUed 
solely  to  the  paying  of  these  Bunds. 

Coupons  payable  January  and  July. 

The  connections  ot  Ibis  Roml  with  the  Northern  Paciflc 
and  the  whole  Northwest,  as  well  as  its  Eastern  connec¬ 
tions,  will  be  seen  from  a  Pamphlet  and  Map  which  can 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  TOWER,  GIDDISGS,  * 
TORKEY.  74  State  Street,  Boston.  WHITE.  MORRIS, 
A  CO.,  No.  »  Wall  .Street,  and  GWYNXE,  JOHNSON. 
&  D.VY,  No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Bankers  and  Fl- 
aancial  Agents  for  the  Company. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrate  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


THE 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Ofler  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 


“FAMILY  FAVORITE” 

Sewing  iYlachiiies 

,  -  are  distingulsheil  for  their 

GREAT  SIMPLICITY 

and  adaotablllty  to  cvcir  kind  of  work.  They  run  very 
QUIETLY  AND  EAHILYp  and  are 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

.  ty*  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  SEWING  MACHmE  CO., 

249  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


SkTIONAL' 


On  10  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest. 


WATCH  CO 
'  ^ELOIf!. 


part  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  fnrni  piircliasc  and 
aflcrwanls  only  one  iiiiilli  yearly. 


Good  measpre  and  rfnning  over. 

Dooley's  Yeast  Powdek  has  already  taken  the 
precedent  over  others  from  Its  well-known  strength  and 
parity ;  but  aside  from  these  fkets,  it  is  put  up  hi  cans 
holding  the  rCLL  weight  as  representeil,  w  hich  Is  rarely 
tbe  case  witb  those  of  onlinaiy  manutheturc.  .  Hiaice, 
Doolet’s  Yeast  Powder  Is  tbe  best,  purest,  strongest, 
and  cheapest  ever  offensl  tii  the  consumer',  and  every  one 
who  has  used  it  will  reiulily  testify  to  this  assertion.  Fur 
sale  in  quantities  to  suit  by  all  gisid  gnierrs. 


Produrts  will  Pny  for  Land  nnd  Iniprovrmciils. 


Tbp  Ijl1>pra1  rredltn  arlvpn ;  Free  Pamsen 

lowt'd;  MnnII  Aimtml  p.')vin(’nT?«  nqiiired;  tlH'dimni  nmr- 
Kvt  vnhu'  of  iiioiH’.v,  and  on  .stoc’k  mlhinu,  pmvo 

thow*  tomiM  I’hcniN'r,  I’ni'b’r.  and  Ix’ttrr  than  to  laiy  U.  S. 
land  within  mlinmd-land-lhnlU*  at  iht  am*,  wIiUo 

oiir  prict'a  mii}tt*  Krnvmlly  fhmi  4  to  5,  ft,  H,  and  10  Dol¬ 
lars  |H‘r  ncn*.  Quality  and  local  advantaacK  nth’  thu  price. 

On  thefie  i^nprooa  Ternia  the  in<liistrioui«  nnd 
con>i>ct<*nt  can  nuy  nnd  |iay  for  n  graid  Kami  nnd  llonn*. 
In  iK'alnnhiK*  it  Ih  m‘c<7'6ar>  to  have  money  enough  to  nny 
Mx  percent  Interent  on  the  land, obtain  proviaions.  build  a 
enhin,  buy  n  tiTim  and  airrietiltiiml  Implements  till  rro}M 
an*  mliu*d,  which  can  Im*  dune  the  first  seamm  by  coin- 
mmeing  In  early  Spring. 

CIRCITf^ARS  giving  fiill  pnrtteiilars  are  supplied 
gratin,  and  any  wbhtng  to  imliice  othern  t<»  emlgratt’  with 
them,  or  to  fomi  a  Colonji',  an*  lnvtt<*d  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SKCTfONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  lorattoii  of 
IxandM  for  sale  In  Iowa,  Is  sold  for  .19  cents,  and  a  Blmilar 
!dap  of  Nebraska  Lands  Is  sohl  for  2U  cents. 

Apply  to  C4KO.  H.  HARRIS, 

Isand  Commissioner  Durlingtitn  .Mo.  River  l{.  It.  Co. 

Kor  Iowa  lAnds.  at  nrUl.INttTON’,  IOWA. 

For  NebnLHka  lAnds,  at  LIN(!OLN,  NKDR.VSK.V. 


Father  Time  throws  away  his  Hoar-Glass  aail  starts  on  the 
,  New  Year  with  a  Reliable  Tim&Keeper. 


FLORAL  GUIDE 

For  1871. 


Tlie  Elgin  Illustrated  .\lmanacforI871,orthc  Illustrated 
Article  on  Ancient  and  MiNlern  TmM-Kcepera,”  by  A. 
D.  Iticlianlsoii, M'lit  five  upon  applicathm  to  Natumal  (El¬ 
gin)  Wiitcli  CoiniMin.v,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane, New  York. 


ThE  riE*T  Editiox  or  OxE  HrxoREn  asd  Fifty 
Thotsand  copies  of  Vick’a  Illnatratod  CataloTOe 
of  Heeda  nnd  Floral  Guide,  Is  published  nml  reailv  to 
m'nd  out,  — 160  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  almoet  every 
desirable  Flower  and  VegeUible.  It  Is  elegantly  printed 
cm  fine  tinted  paper,  illustrated  willi  Three  Hundred  fine 
Wood  Engrartngs  nnd  Two  beanttfril 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  Instnietlve  Floral  Guide 
published.  A  Gorman  F,flltion  published, In  another 
tvepects  similar  to  Ihe  English. 

Sint  free  to  all  tnv  customers  of  l<>7fl.  as  rapidly  a*  pns- 
alWc,  without  applieation.  Sent  to  all  others  who  order 
them  for  Ten  Centn,  which  is  not  half  the  eost.  .Iddress, 

JAME.S  VIFK.  Rochcater,  N.  Y. 


Recommended  byPhyalcina,.  — Beat  Halve  In 

lise.  Soitl  by  Iiniggisls  :it  25  cents.  ,T01I\  F.  HENRY, 
.Sole  rniprletor,  Xo.  8  College  I’lace,  New  York. _ 


I  have  grent  eatlsthetlon  In  being  able  to  recommend 
111**  r.nndy  to  tny  tn'ibe  d  brethren  as  a  Pnre  Wine 
Itmndy,  free  frt^  all  adtitteralnms  and  sultstlliitbms  of 
other  spirtls  or  flavorings. —  CII.VREES  T.  J.VCKSON. 
State  .\«*ayerfor  Jlass.ae1insetis. 

F.  SCHLEIFF.R  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Reaver  Strwt,  N«;w  Y'ork, 
SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS, 


LlJ-KNEi  lot  mending  things  is  thn  biggest  thing 
'  «»ut.  It  will  Bavc  twenty  lim<*»  Ri*  c«»t.  Only  2*10. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES  From^wJ^S  to 

Alao,  New  Watch  for  Boya. 

Send  te.  H.  G.  FGRD  A  <'f>.  84  Tremont  Htrcet, 
Boston,  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


,  LADV  AGENTS  WANTEI*. 

Addresg  for  circulars  Bandanah  Manufacturinj; 
Co.,  Station  “A,”  New  York. 


Printed  at  the  Cnivenity  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  tbe  Jtmei  R.  Osgood  k  Co. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


vagabond  adventures.  By 

T  Kalph  Keelbk.  1  voI.  16mo.  $IJW. 

Tbvw!  “  Adventure*  ”  funn  a  book  which  is  as  thtUiinKl.r 
Intcteatlnit  as  the  best  of  novels,  and  yet  is  the  truthfiil 
account  of  twenty-two  yean  of  an  actual  experience.  It 
is  a  graphic  portray*!  of  phases  of  life  which  have  never 
befoie  got  into  books,  and  Is  fiill  of  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  fur  all  ages  and  all  classes. 


VEELER’S  VAGABOND  ADVEN- 

JV  TVKEr.  $1A0. 

Too  short  rather  than  too  long,  and  nowhere  spun  out 
by  needless  comment,  or  by  whining  over  misfortunes 
cone  by."  —  Haturday  Xtviae,  Louden. 


VEELER’S  VAGABOND  ADVEN- 

-IV  TI  RES. 

“  Told  in  the  pleasantest  fashion,  and  without  a  word 
that  can  offend.’'—  London  Spectator. 

“  01  all  this  [The  Tour  of  Europe  for  $  181 J,  Mr.  Keeler 
makes  a  sturv  that  would  be  agreeable  reading  fur  its  in¬ 
cidents  merely,  but  which  he  tells  in  a  manner  that  of  it¬ 
self  gives  pleasure,  and  will  make  readers  desire  fhrther 
acquaintance  with  him."  —  .Veie  lori  Sation. 


T>RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 

Edition.  $1.S0. 

“  That  Mr.  llartc  has  struck  out  a  mth  for  himself  Is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  His  present  volume, 
though  It  does  not  include  all  the  best  of  bis  poems,  will 
conllrm  tlie  reputation  he  hiu  nuule  beyond  the  I’aclflc 
coast,  where  he  was  instly  appreciaterl,  by  all  whose  Judg- 
{  ment  makes  public  opinion,  years  before  he  hit  the  Mpu- 
I  lar  humor  elsewhere.  It  contains  more  thru  is  fresh  imd 
I  blight,  that  is  racy  of  a  virgin  soil  and  odorous  of  new 
j  fields,  than  iui.v  book  of  its  sixe  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
for  many  years.”  —  San  t’raneitco  Bulletin. 


“  T)RET  HARTE  has  risen  to  a  conspic- 

A)  uuHS  place  among  the  writers  of  current  American 
literature.  In  the  keenness  and  rarity  of  his  mental  in¬ 
sight,  in  the  p<iwer  to  picture  whatever  he  wishes  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  admirable  miallties  of  his  sentiment  and 
humor,  and  m  the  peculiarly  happy  blending  of  an  almost 
audacious  vigor  and  a  quiet  and  melting  pathos,  he  has 
few  equals.”  —  Homing  Star. 


T)RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 

Jj  Edition. 

"His  humor  is  perfect.  Kowhcre  does  the  reader  break 
out  in  a  laugh,  but  be  Is  on  the  verge  of  laughing  all  the 
time.  We  see  nothing  in  hi*  prose  or  poems  but  what  it 
seems  as  if  we  might  have  dune.  That  is  the  way  wo  feel 
in  reading  Daniel  Webster.  Rut  tty  the  Boeiiu  by  Rret 
llartc.”  —  Sew  Yort  Vhrietian  Leader. 


“  R.  RALPH  KEELER’S  ‘Three  Years 

as  a  Netrro-Minstrfl '  is  a  (Vcsh,  vivid  record  of  a 
personal  experience  told  without  eKotIsm,  but  with  a 
Iranknese  that,  without  his  saying  it,  shows  the  writer  to 
have  mounted  uii  stepping-stoues  of  his  dead  self  to  higher 
things.”  —  Sew  Yurt  Tnbune. 


T>ALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND  AD- 

AV  VESTIRES. 

"  He  has  made  it  lively  and  agreeable  in  atyle,  and  he 
bos  addressed  himself  so  skilfully  to  the  reader’s  good 
sense  us  well  as  interest,  that  we  believe  the  public  will 
find  it,  os  wc  do,  a  noveltv  in  literature,  and  something 
verv  much  better  than  a  novelty."  —  Atlantic  Honthly. 


V  EELER’S  VAGABOND  ADVEN- 

AV  TI  KES.  $  lAO. 

”  The  book  is  unique  in  character  and  manner . It 

U  difficult  to  imagine  a  life  so  full  of  adventure  followed 
in  the  midst  sf  our  prosaic  society.”  —  Botton  Pott. 

"  A  more  charming  book  than  this,  of  its  kind  —  if  it  is 
nu*  tui  genertt  —  has  not  been  issued  in  this  countiy  fur  a 
twelvemonth."  —  St.  Louit  Democrat. 
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william  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

vT  the  "Kational  Intelligencer.”  A  Biographical 
Bketch,  with  passing  Notices  ofhis  Associates  and  Fneuds. 
I’rcpared  by  his  Daughter.  1  vol.  I'lmo. 

“  It  is  tarelv  that  one  is  surprised  with  so  deligbtfoi  a 
biography  as  that  of  Willuun  Winston  Seaton,  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  uU  Salionat  Jntelligcnrer.  the  boeom  fHend 
of  Webster  and  of  the  greateet  men  of  our  country,  and 
himself  a  fketor  of  no  little  importance  in  what  the 
Vnited  State*  has  had  to  do  m  the  making  of  history, 
'file  book  is  an  American  ‘  Diary  of  Ctabb  Robinson.'  ”  — 
S.  K  Evening  Hail. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

ANew  Novel.  Paper,  SO  cents ;  Cloth, Sl.OO. 

“  Messrs.  J.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  presenliol  their  first 
novel  in  very  attractive  form.  It  is  a  modem  romance, 
filled  with  Incident,  and  though  the  plot  Is  nut  of  the 
highest  order,  the  story  *  Woven  of  Many  Thmads  *  is 
Interesting  ftom  the  uiicning  to  the  close.  '1  he  cUsracteis 
are  very  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  heroines  and  heroes  are 
sketched  with  skill.  It  is  a  story  which  will  find  luany 
appreciative  readers,  fur  it  develops  the  tender  emotions 
of  the  heart  with  great  delicacy.”— Builon  Journal. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

“  On  the  whole,  the  story  deserves  the  praise  of 
being  rlabunted  with  no  common  ingenuity,  of  being  told 
In  luiguage  of  mure  than  ordinary  elegance,  and  of  de¬ 
lineating  characters  that  are  varied  and  lifelike  enougli  to 
engage  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  recital 
of  their  diverse  fortunes.”— A'ew  York  Times. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

**  It  has  all  the  interest  of  a  book  of  travels  with- 
out  ceasing  to  be  a  romance,  fUU  of  passion  and  alive  with 
finely  delineated  characters.  Ilie  story  has  received  the 
commendation  of  some  the  most  eminent  of  the  literal^ 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  and  is  apparently  well 
started  on  a  prosperous  career.”  ~  Cincinnati  Chronictea 
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“  \f  R  WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON 

ivx  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  culture  and  ability,  and 
the  position  be  held  In  Washington  brought  him  into 
almost  daily  contact  with  the  eminent  men  of  bis  day. 
Those  who  read  the  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  member 
of  bis  family,  and  nubllsbed  by  Messrs.  Osgo^  A  Co.,  of 
Boston,  will  find  memselves  repaid  for  the  trouble.” 

WW.  SEATON.  “Mr.  Seaton’s  jour- 
•  nalistic  life  In  Washington  extended  firum  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  James  Madison  to  that  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  and  as  we  follow  the  course  of  his  biography,  we 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  eharacten  that 
figured  at  the  Capital  daring  all  this  long  interval,  with 
glimpses  also  of  the  fkmous  women,  the  fosbloBs  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  society,  and  much  other  matter  that  is  reallj’  en¬ 
tertaining.” 

T  IFE  OF  SEATON.  “  Mr.  Seaton  was 

-Li  a  famous  entertainer,  and  the  dinners  he  gave  are 
among  the  pleasantest  traditkma  of  Wasliin^n.  The 
biographical  sketch  under  notice  give*  liberal  extracts 
from  his  correspondence  with  Webster  and  other  states¬ 
men  of  his  period,  letters  ranging  from  ‘  gav  to  grave, 
from  lively  to  severe.'  Altogether  a  mote  sketciv  and 
livi-ly  autobiographical  book  has  not  recently  made  its  ap- 
IKarance.”  —  ClMctnao/i  Commercial. 

WE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

.i.  D.  T.  Whitxet,  author  of  “  Lealle  Ooldtbwalte,” 
etc.  I'imu.  Fully  Illustrated.  9  lAO. 

”  Who  that  was  introduced  to  Leslie  Ooldtbwalte,  that 
chanuing  summer  among  the  White  Mountains,  will  nut 
gladlv  seize  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance 
as  she  takes  her  place  with  *  We  Oirla,’  less  piquant,  more 
quiet,  perliapa,  than  when  exhilarated  by  the  mountam 
breezes,  but  even  more  thoaghtftil,  and  carrying  oat  into 
life,  and  magnetizing  by  ber  kive^  example  all  that  come 
within  ber  iufinence  ?  Chrutian  KogiUcr. 

•Vf  Y  STUDY  WINDOWS.  By  James 

Iv^L  Ri'ssELL  Lowell.  1  vol.  IZmo.  rniform  with 
" -Vmong  ray  Books.”  $2.00. 

Contents.  — My  Garden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners,  A 
Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Joeiab  Gabicy),  Carlyle, 
-kbraham  Lincoln,  llie  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gate* 
Fercival,  Thoreau,  Swinburne's  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  Ll- 
brat}'  of  Old  Autbon,  Emerson  the  Lwturer,  Pope. 


Lowell’S  study  windows. 
$2.00. 

••  The  beloved  author  of  ‘  The  Biglow  Papers,'  of '  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,’  and  other  choice  poems,  of  ‘  Fire¬ 
side  Traveb,'  and  ‘  Among  my  Books,’  must  not  be  put  off 
with  an  onlini^  notice,  or  be  sandwiched  between  com¬ 
mon  wiiters.  There  is  so  much  sunshine,  life,  lore,  love,  and 
manhood  in  all  hi*  writings,  that  It  is  a  gratefril  task  to 

point  to  their  merit* . He  1*  an  original  humorist, 

whose  productions  are  redolent  of  the  flavor  of  the  great 
Western  Continent,  an2  its  political  and  social  system.  It 
is  none  the  less  true  that  be  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  English  tongue.  Indeed  he  Is  equally  at 
home  In  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English  literature, 
while  the  InflusiMe  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  classics  on 
his  work*  Is  apparent  on  all  befitting  occasions.”  —  St. 
John  Journal. 


MIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

1.VA.  JoBK  G.  WniTTiEB.  With  Vigitcttc  and  lUnstra- 
tioiis.  1  vtd.  16mo.  $1JMI. 

“  This  elegant  little  book  begins  with  a  poem  of  rabbtni- 
c-tl  and  Oriental  fkney,  set  In  a  framework  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  scenery  and  sentmM'nt  —  snggesiing  tbe  metaphor  of 
n  golden  apple  in  a  picture  of  silver — and  conveying  a  fine 
Christian  moral,  colored  by  a  Mohammedan  cast  of 
thought.”  —  Sew  York  Ttmet. 


MIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

iTX  “  This  new  volume  is  a  very  great  addition  to 
American  poetry,  and  will  do  more  than  any  yet  to  lift  ita 
author  to  the  hdglit  on  which  Englanil  and  America  de¬ 
light  to  place  our  Bryant  and  our  Longfellow.”  —  .V,  Y. 
Evening  Hail. 


mechanism  in  'raOUGHT  AND 

IvJl  morals.  By  OuverWenoell  Holmes.  1vol. 
Itiino.  $1.1)0. 

“  This  Is  a  popular  scientific  talk  on  tuc  relations  of 
Isidy  and  Bund.  It  consisu  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
curious  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  subject, 
set  forth  with  tbe  sparkling  vivacity  without  which  the 
author  would  not  be  himself.”  —  Sew  York  Tribune. 


“MECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

a’l.  MORALS  1*  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  ail  that  tlie  w  ise  and  w  Itty  doctor  lias  writb-n. 
'fhe  notes  added  since  the  address  was  delivered  are  full 
of  fact  and  thought,  sometimes  amiliar  but  uftener  odd 
and  nmote.” — Springfield  B  yaUican. 
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TOWN-TALK. 

OUR  PORTRAIT  STATUES. 

“The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed.” 

Winter'!  Tale. 

”  Beauty  will  not  oome  at  tbe  call  of  a  legislature,  nor 
will  it  repeat  in  Eugland  or  America  its  history  in  Greece.” 

Emerson. 

IF  material  encouragement  could  insure 
the  development  of  a  branch  of  art,  we 
ehould  surely  rise  to  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  eartn  and  of  historv  in 
portnut  sculpture.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
if  the  artists  of  Greece  or  Rome  were  ever 
so  busy  in  this  class  of  tasks  for  any  ec^ual 
period,  as  American  artists  have  been  with¬ 
in  the  last  five-and-twenty  vears.  The  pa¬ 
tronage  is  ample,  the  stimulant  of  that  fer¬ 
vent  approval  which  may  pass  for  fame  is 
not  wanting,  and  the  prices  paid  are  enor¬ 
mous  compared  with  any  standard  which 
may  be  chosen.  We  pay,  for  example, 
treble  or  quadruple  the  rates  which  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  offer  for  original  statues ; 
and  our  sculptors  work  in  the  same  marble, 
hire  the  same  assistants,  have  every  facility 
open  to  the  artists  of  Italy  and  France.  As 
to  the  patronage,  there  seems  no  limit  to 
it.  If  a  great  man  dies,  there  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  crop  of  orders  for  statues  of  him.  If 
a  man  rises  to  fame  or  wealth,  his  friends  or 
his  wife  serve  as  a  convenient  stalking-horse 
for  his  vanity  by  insisting  upon  at  least 
a  bust.  If  a  man  seems  in  a  fair  way  to 
earn  an  infamous  name  by  corrupt  conduct 
in  public  station,  the  first  step  he  takes  in 
self-defence  is  to  procure  a  statue  in  the 
suggestive  purity  of  marble.  If  a  young 
^1  shows  a  taste  for  modelling  and  a  tact 
for  lobbying,  a  complacent  Consrress  votes 
her  a  commission  for  a  full-length  statue  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  and  sends 
her  to  Europe  to  execute  the  work.  Even 
architecture,  in  its  earliest  infancy  with  us, 
is  beginning  to  call  in  the  service  of  sculp¬ 
ture  for  decoration;  and  still  the  portrait 
statue  is  preferred  to  the  ideal. 

In  glancing  at  tbe  results  of  all  this  lav- 
isbness  we  are  not  called  upon  to  notice  the 
new  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Miss 
Vinnie  Ream,  which  we  have  not  seen,  or 
the  statue  of  Mr,  Tweed  of  New  York, 
which  we  believe  is  not  yet  in  actual  exist¬ 
ence.  We  speak  only  of  works  of  art 
worthy  *f  the  name.  And  in  a  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  results  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
unbiassed  criticism  would  admit  that  our  art 
has  accomplished  more  of  real  value  in  this 


line  of  portrait  statues  than  in  any  other. 
There  may  be  a  doubt,  or  something  stronger 
than  a  doubt,  whether  “  The  Greex  Slave  ” 
or  “  Zenobia  ’’  or  Bierstadt’s  enormous  and 
showy  canvases  will  very  deeply  impress 
the  next  generation ;  but  there  does  not 
seem  room  for  question  that  the  “  Beetho¬ 
ven  ’’  of  Crawford  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall 
will  be  treasured  more  and  more  dearly  as 
the  years  pass,  and  will  have  an  incalcula¬ 
ble  educating  and  refining  influence  on  the 
Bostonians  of  ages  to  come.  It  is  so  ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  statue,  it  so  triumphs  over  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  costume,  and  it  so  thor¬ 
oughly  embodies  the  traits  of  the  great  com¬ 
poser,  the  mental  and  spiritual  eha^teristics 
of  the  man  as  well  as  his  external  aspect, 
that  we  cannot  but  think  well  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  art  in  the  country  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  work,  though  the  hand  wmch 
fashioned  it  is  cold  in  the  grave.  And  the 
same  lamented  artist  has  left  in  Richmond 
a  still  more  admirable  and  thoroughly  Amer¬ 
ican  memorial  in  the  monument  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  other  worthies  of  Virginia.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  structure  is  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  work,  stamped  with  genius  in  every 
part,  and  only  marred  in  efimet  by  a  slight 
inadequacy  of  the  base  to  sustain  such  a 
figure.  It  lifts  the  soul  of  the  spectator  and 
brings  back  not  only  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  but  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  tbe  grandeur  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought.  Such  of  the  sunounding  figures  as 
are  from  Crawford’s  models  ai'e  in  good  har¬ 
mony  with  the  main  work.  The  statue  of 
Patnek  Henry  in  the  ver^-  act  of  passionate 
oratory  is  a  brilliant  victory  of  audacity 
which  should  teach  the  sculptor  that  there 
is  nothing  which  may  not  be  done  in  his  art 
if  it  be  only  done  with  skill.  About  the 
poorest  parts  of  this  noble  work  of  art,  add¬ 
ed  in  the  recent  completion  of  the  ela^rate 
design,  there  is  nothing  so  absolutely  bad 
as  to  offend  tbe  eye.  One  would  imagine 
that  it  would  have  an  elevating,  refining  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  life,  the  though^  the  moral 
tone  of  the  city  in  which  it  stands,  —  and 
so  doubtless  it  does  intangibly  and  invisibly ; 
but  when  Richmond  went  into  rebellion,  in¬ 
stead  of  striving  to  dignify  the  hour  by  hom¬ 
age  to  these  Virginia  rebels  here  immortal¬ 
ized  in  bronze,  she  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  to  seat  a  grinning  slave  on  the 
shoulders  of  Washington ;  and  throughout 
the  war  the  monument  was  probably  never 
regarded  with  such  genuine  respect  as  when 
the  Northern  soldiers  poured  into  the  city 
and  gathered  round  it  in  silent  admiration, 
and  when  the  newly  freed  negroes  chose  it 
as  the  rallying-point  for  their  meetings  of 
jubilee. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  national  capi¬ 
tal  should  display  such  sorry  specimens 
of  art,  rince  it  is  there  that  foreign  critics 
look  for  our  best  achievements,  and  there 
only  that  citizens  of  different  parts  of 
our  own  country  meet  on  a  common  foot¬ 
ing,  free  from  any  incitement  to  local 
jealousies.  But  it  is  a  consequence  of  our 
way  of  doin^  things,  which  gives  to  men  like 
Mr.  Clark  Slills  a  vantage  simply  from  be¬ 
ing  on  tbe  ground,  and  thrusting  their  rear¬ 
ing  horses  upon  the  sight  of  every  passenger 
who  approaches  the  Capitol.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  any  survey  of  American 
portrait  sculpture  intended  to  be  comfortiug 
to  our  self-esteem,  we  must  not  pause  for  an 
instant  to  look  at  tbe  careering  steeds  and 
fantastic  statesmen  who  constantly  pop  out 
upon  the  vision  from  amid  the  shrubbery  of 
the  si^uares  and  in  tiie  corridors  of  tbe  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  The  halt-naked  Washin^n 
with  the  sword  is  the  most  offensive  ot  all, 
and  fully  meets  the  assaults  of  artists  and 
critics  upon  the  costume  of  our  a^e,  calling 
up  Hawthorne’s  remark  on  modern  nude 
statuary  in  “  The  Marble  Faun  “  I  am 
weary,  even  more  than  I  am  ashamed,  of 
seeing  such  things.  Nowadays  people  are 
as  goM  a.s  born  m  their  clothes,  ana  there 
is  practically  not  a  nude  human  being  in 
existence.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  costume  of  Launt 
Thompson’s  bronze  statue  of  General  Sedg¬ 
wick,  at  West  Point,  would  have  pleased 
Hawthorne.  The  loose  blouse  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  and  the  high  cavalry-hoots  are 
a  thousan(l-fold  more  effective  than  the  tra¬ 
ditional  toga  and  sandals  which  arc  so  ab¬ 
surdly  made  to  do  duty  in  many  of  our  stat¬ 
ues.  This  work  and  Quincy  Ward’s  Shakc- 
sj^arc — judging  the  latter  by  the  small 
plaster  model,  for  the  statue  itself  is  not  fin¬ 
ished  —  deserve  a  high  rank  for  their  artis¬ 
tic  conception  and  execution.  We  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  Icxiking  to  both  these  sculptors  for 
many  more  works  of  enduring  merit. 

The  newest  addition  to  our  stock  of  por¬ 
trait  sculpture,  and  that  which  makes  the 
general  subject  an  appropriate  theme  for 


the  comments  of  Town-Talk  at  this  time,  is 
the  marble  statue  of  John  A.  Andrew,  by 
Thomas  Ball,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  Now  Boston  has 
not  been  uniformlv  lucky  in  her  ventures  in 
this  direction.  t\’ith  the  best  intentions 
there  have  come,  in  several  instances,  the 
worst  results ;  and  ready  as  the  residents  of 
the  city  usually  are  to  stand  stoutlv  by  their 
local  institutions  and  to  proclaim  tLeir  geese 
the  most  swanlike  of  swans,  there  are  no 
Bostonians  who  will  confess  to  being  proud  of 
the  clumsy  Webster  with  his  cruelly  inappro¬ 
priate  fasces, —  signifying  that  magisterial 
authority  and  honor  which  Webster  craved, 
but  never  gained,  —  the  crude  and  ungainly 
Horace  Mann,  the  granite  Hamilton,  swathed 
like  an  infant  or  a  mummy,  or  the  ungrace¬ 
ful  image  of  the  ever-graceful  Everett,  who 
might  be  holding  up  his  hand  to  catch  the 
jokes  and  sneers,  so  many  have  been  hurled 
at  the  statue  by  the  public  which  respected 
and  loved  the  man.  In  the  other  scale  of 
the  balance  an^  the  grand  Beethoven  which 
wc  liave  mentioned,  the  somewhat  realistic 
but  still  powerful  equestrian  Washington 
of  Ball,  in  the  Public  Garden,  the  prosaic 
and  yet  somehow  agreeable  ami  desenedly 
iwpular  Franklin,  the  worthier  work  of 
Story  in  the  portrayal  of  his  father,  and  the 
other  statues  which,  like  that,  deserve  to  bo 
transferred  to  a  place  more  familiar  to  the 
public  eye  than  the  “  dim,  religious  light  ” 
of  the  chapel  at  Mount  Auburn.  We  may 
not  pause  to  mention  the  beautiful  memorial 
statue  by  Richard  S.  Greenough,  lately 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Latin  Sch<x>l,  or 
the  group  which  commemorates  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  etnerization,  since  we  have  restricted 
ourselves  to  portrait  as  distinguished  from 
ideal  sculpture. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  statue  of  tbe  War 
Governor,  though  not  above  criticism,  is  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  successful  work.  The 
artist  has  had  a  difliculty  to  contend  with 
in  the  figure  of  the  subject,  hardly  less 
serious  than  confronts  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  gaunt  angularity  of  Lin¬ 
coln;  and  he  has  had  also  the  ever-vexa- 
tious  problem  of  clothes.  He  has  very  hii|)- 
pily  conquered  tlie  first,  idealizing  slight¬ 
ly  the  rotund  outlines  of  the  well-known 
form  so  that  grace  is  attained,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serving  its  essential  characteristics  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  all  purposes  of  likeness.  In 
meeting  tbe  latter  he  has  been  aided  by  the 
habit  of  Governor  Andrew — who  had  ever 
a  taste  for  the  imposing  and  picturesque  — 
of  wearing  a  graceful  military  cloak,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  borrow  a  garment  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  necessary  amplitude 
of  drapery.  So  &  all  is  well ;  but  in  the 
greater  task  of  the  trousers  the  sculptor  has 
not  vanquished  the  tailor.  The  apparel 
thi-usts  itself  upon  the  eye ;  it  is  not  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  man  within.  But  partial  fail¬ 
ure  here  is  only  failure  where  few  indeed 
have  won  success :  and  we  cannot  but  think 
it  is  better  than  the  subterfuge  of  wrapping 
the  legs  in  impossible  swaddling-clothes, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the 
statues  wc  have  mentioned.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  the  head  that  we  appreciate  the 
full  merit  of  the  work.  It  is  uot  only  faith¬ 
ful  portraiture,  —  always  Mr.  Ball’s  strong 
point,  — but  there  is  something  better  than 
literal  likeness  about  it,  —  an  incorporation 
into  the  marble  of  the  noble  nature  of  the 
man,  which  is  the  highest  achievement  of  art. 
John  A.  Andrew’s  was  not  a  coldly  immac¬ 
ulate  character.  He  bad  a  fiery  temper,  he 
made  mistakes,  he  erred  sometimes  in  judg¬ 
ment  of  measures  and  of  men.  But  there  was 
nothing  ignoble  about  him,  nothing  mean, 
—  he  never  thought  of  himself  first  and  the 
State  second.  His  heart  was  always  hot 
with  patriotism,  and  tender  with  charity  to 
all  men.  He  never  bated  a  jot  from  princi¬ 
ple  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  ami  more 
than  once  breasted  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  All  these  traits  we  see,  or  think 
we  see,  suggested  in  the  fine,  clear-cut  face, 
the  firm  lips  and  delicate  nostril  and  grand 
forehead,  tne  symmetrical  shape  and  digni¬ 
fied  pose  of  the  head,  especially  when  it  is 
seen  m  profile.  There  is,  too,  a  glimpse  of 
the  personality  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  the  sculptor  in  the  hands,  —  so  ad¬ 
mirably  combining  beauty  and  strength  and 
delicacy  of  texture,  that  one  feels  that  the 
grasp  of  such  a  hand  was  warm  and  earncit, 
its  blow  direct  and  irresistible.  Alto<:c(licr 
the  statue  moves  the  spectator  to  hearty 
liking,  and  wc  feel  sure  that  it  will  grow  in¬ 
to  the  popular  heart,  os  it  stands  cloao  by 
where  the  Governor  toiled  and  thought 
through  five  exhausting  years,  lurroundcd 
by  the  tattered  flags  of  the  thousands  of 
Massachusetts  boys  who,  like  him,  ga\o 
their  utmost  effort  for  nationality  and  liber¬ 
ty,  and  many  of  whom,  like  him,  sealed  the 
sacrifice  with  death. 
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CHARLES  READE  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

The  novel  which  we  be^  to  print  in  the 
present  number,  “  A  TKURinLE  Temp¬ 
tation,”  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
original  of  Charles  Reade’s  romances,  vivid 
in  stjrlc,  rich  in  incident,  varied  in  charac¬ 
terization,  hol(^  critical  of  the  practical 
life  of  to-day.  The  occasion  seems  a  proper 
one  for  a  few  comments  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  author. 

Among  the  English  novelists  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  none  equals  Charles  Reade  in  fer¬ 
tility  in  inventing  incidents.  One  of  his 
chapters  contains  more  events  than  one  of 
Anthony  Trollope’s  novels.  He  keeps  the 
reader  in  a  constant  fever  of  expectation. 
The  phrase  “  pleasing  pain  ”  is  the  only  one 
whicn  fitly  describes  tne  condition  of  mind 
and  heart  into  which  we  are  thrown  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  commit  ourselves  to  this  enchanter. 
His  story  is  a  score  of  stories  fused  into  one, 
and  the  throng  of  incidents  is  not  more 
notable  than  the  passion  which  penetrates 
the  whole  narrative.  “.Griffith  Gaunt,”  “  Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place,”  “White  Lies,” 
“  Hard  Cash,”  “  Foul  Play,”  not  to  mention 
others,  are  romances  which  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  to  the  point  of  agony. 
The  passions  are  so  strong,  the  events  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  with  such  startling  rapidity, 
the  ddnouement  is  so  continually  expected 
and  so  cunningly  postponed,  that  to  read 
one  of  his  novels  serially  is  to  submit  the 
mind  to  a  series  of  “  brisk  shocks  of  sur¬ 
prise,”  and  to  experience  the  very  torment 
of  delight. 

The  intense  interest  of  the  story  of  any 
one  of  Charles  Reade’s  novels  has  blinded 
many  of  his  admirers  to  his  marked  merits 
of  wit,  sentiment,  reflection,  style,  and  char¬ 
acterization.  No  sensationalist  novelist  of 
the  time,  French  or  English,  equals  him  in 
the  invention  and  management  of  a  roman¬ 
tic  plot;  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized 
that  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  plot  is 
due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  point  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  his  narrative  style,  the  vivid 
reality  of  his  characters,  and  the  glimpses 
into  the  depths  of  human  nature  flashed  on 
us  in  his  short,  sharp  sentences  of  reflection 
and  insight.  The  penalty  of  being  too  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  narrator  is  not  to  have  justice 
done  to  other  powers  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  novelist  of  the  higher 
class ;  and  that  Reade  is  a  novelist  of  the 
higher  class  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
since  the  death  of  Dickens,  there  is  no  liv¬ 
ing  romancer  who  can  be  placed  by  his  side 
in  respect  to  popularity,  —  not  merely  the 
popularity  emoyed  by  a  dealer  in  mere  sen¬ 
sations,  like  Miss  Braddon,  but  the  popular¬ 
ity  which  includes  in  its  scope  the  educated 
as  well  as  the  uneducated  classes  of  novel 
readers. 

And  Grst,  in  respect  to  style,  Reade  is  a 
master  in  his  original  and  individual  way. 
His  diction  is  all  alive  with  his  peisonal  pe¬ 
culiarities, —  brevity  blended  with  dogma¬ 
tism,  short  sentences  with  large  generaliza¬ 
tions,  the  keenest  insight  with  the  homeliest 
words.  Its  great  element,  the  element 
specially  derived  from  his  nature,  is  a  hatred 
and  horror  of  commonplace.  That  a  reason¬ 
able  human  being  should  use  twenty  big 
words  when  a  single  little  one  would  serve 
his  honest  purpose,  is,  to  him,  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin  01  rhetoric.  The  almost  insolent 
sense  of  personal  superiority,  which  steals 
into  his  style  in  so  many  direct  affronts  to 
the  taste  of  his  readers,  is  a  protest  against 
their  indolent  willii^ess  to  take  expres¬ 
sions  for  things.  He  italicizes,  he  CAPI¬ 
TALIZES,  iroole  sentences,  in  order  to 
startle  and  force  lazy  minds  into  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  earnest  meaning.  At  first  we  feel 
aggrieved  at  this  liberty  as  an  impertinence, 
but  soon  we  come  to  admit  it  as  a  pardon¬ 
able  eccentricity  of  Charles  Reade.  Who 
among  his  early  readers  will  ever  foi*;et 
the  culmination  of  the  blessing  of  Jess 
Rutherford,  in  “  Christie  Johnstone,”  on 
her  benefactor,  the  blase  Viscount  Ipsden : 
“An  O  my  boenny,  boenny  lad,  may  ye 
be  wi’  the  rich  upon  the  airth  a’  your  days, 
—  AND  Wl’  THE  PUIB  IN  THE  WARLD  TO 
COME  1 ” 

But  it  is  in  sheer  force  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  that  we  would  specially  call  attention  to 
the  ability  of  Charles  Reade.  His  peasants, 
his  roughs,  his  knaves,  his  business  men, 
his  lords,  all  agree  in  being  human  beings, 
so  vividly  represented  as  to  force  them¬ 
selves  on  our  notice,  in  their  souls  as  well  as 
their  bodies.  It  would  be  impossible,  in 
this  brief  review,  to  do  the  least  justice  to 
his  insight  into  human  nature  in  its  various 
concrete  forms,  as  shown  in  his  delineation 
of  scores  of  male  characters.  All  that  can 
here  be  said  is  that  he  generally  represents 
them  under  the  influence  of  some  dominant 
passion,  and  he  contrives  that  this  {lassion 


shall  never  be  divorced  from  the  motives 
and  urcumstances  which  seem  to  justify  it. 
Apparently  intolerant,  he  is  really  tolerant 
even  in  exhibiting  the  greatest  scoundrels. 
He  gives  in  detail  the  passionate  forces  which 
lead  them  into  crime,  the  fierceness  of  the 
temptations  to  which  they  succumb,  the 
gi^ual  subjection  of  the  moral  will  to  im¬ 
pulses  which  have  rooted  themselves  into 
the  very  substance  of  their  being.  Avarice, 
jealousy,  rage,  hatred,  envy,  malignity,  are 
depicted  with  such  closeness  to  reality  that 
the  words  in  which  they  find  e.xpression 
seem  to  palpitate  with  life. 

But  the  passion  he  represents  with  most 
vividness  is  the  passion  of  love,  and  his 
finest  specimens  of  characterization  are  the 
women  who  call  it  forth.  Josephine  and 
Laure  Beauryiaire  in  “  White  Lies,”  Julia 
Dodd,  in  “  Hard  Cash,”  Catherine  Peyton 
and  Mercy  Vint,  in  “  Griffith  Gaunt,”  Hel¬ 
en  Rolleston,  in  “Foul Play,”  Grace  Car¬ 
den  and  Jael  Donee  in  “  Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,”  are  so  real  in  their  freshness  and 
loveliness,  so  alive  in  body  and  soul,  that  the 
reader  feels  the  love  they  excite,  and  real¬ 
izes  the  motives  of  the  crimes  which  their 
unsuccessful  suitors  commit  in  the  mad  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  them.  In  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  fiction,  Charles  Reade  is  the  only  novel¬ 
ist  who  dares  to  exhibit  the  real  force  of 
female  attractiveness.  The  French  novel¬ 
ists,  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand, 
Frederic  Soulie,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas,  not  to  mention  others,  do  it 
efiectively,  but  do  it  at  an  immense  shock  to 
decorum ;  but  Reade  is  as  pure  in  his  delin¬ 
eations  as  he  is  passionate.  He  specially 
prides  himself  on  nis  knowledge  of  the  com- 

Elications  of  maidenly  character.  He  thinks 
e  has  sounded  all  the  depths  and  noted  all 
the  caprices  and  inconsistencies  of  maidenly 
souls.  He  paints  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  us  to  understand  why  their  lovers 
should  regard  them  as  angels,  to  gain  whom 
everything  else  might  very  properly  be  sac¬ 
rificed,  whilst  he  himself,  intensely  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  lovers’  illusions,  is  still  keen¬ 
ly  observant  all  the  time  of  what  Spenser, 
the  poet-laureate  of  the  sex,  calls  the  “  frail- 
nesse  feminine.”  Every  romance  he  has 
written  illustrates  this  twofold  action  of  his 
genius.  He  succeeds  in  making  bis  readers 
in  love  with  his  heroines,  and  he  succeeds 
also  in  making  his  readers  thoroughly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  delicious  unreasonableness 
which  is  apt  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  women. 
His  stories  are  sensational,  melodramatic, 
theatrical;  but  they  are  lifted  into  poetic 
beauty  by  his  exquisite  perception  of  femi¬ 
nine  character.  In  mere  “interest”  Miss 
Braddon  herself  is,  as  compared  with  him, 
dull  as  well  as  commonplace  and  vulgar ;  in 
the  higher  requisites  of  art  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  him  and  “  sensational  ” 
novelists.  He  seems  to  adopt  their  method, 
for  he  olainly  exceeds  them  in  the  compli¬ 
cations  and  stimulating  interest  of  his  plots ; 
but  he  is  far  beyond  them  in  every  quality 
which  makes  a  narrative  poetically  impas¬ 
sioned. 

Among  Reade’s  novels,  “The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  considered  as  an  example  of  his 
power  in  r^roducing  an  historical  epoch, 
it  refers  to  Germany  and  Italy,  as  they  were 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
it  may  be  called  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
The  scholar  and  the  student  of  history  can¬ 
not  fail  to  learn  much  from  such  a  “  resur¬ 
rection  ”  of  a  past  age ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
mere  novel-reader  devours  every  page  as  if 
no  industiy  and  research  had  been  exercised 
in  collecting  the  materials.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  as  it  is  the  longest  of 
Reade’s  novels. 


NOTES. 

The  recent  transit  across  the  continent 
of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  been  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  deference  and  almost 
homage  which  our  age  pays  to  literary 
genius.  This  young  man,  all  unknown  two 
years  ago,  and  who  has  bounded  into  fame 
by  the  aid  of  half  a  dozen  poems  and  about 
the  same  number  of  short  magazine  stories, 
has  had  his  progress  from  city  to  city  her¬ 
alded  by  the  telegraph  and  the  journals,  as 
if  he  were  a  Chinese  embassy,  instead  of 
the  author  of  the  “  Heathen  Chinee  ” ;  or, 
as  if  he  were  General  Von  Moltke,  rather 
than  the  writer  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp.”  Almost  as  many  towns  as  wran- 

fled  over  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to 
lomer  have  striven  to  tempt  Mr.  Harte  to 
abide  with  them ;  dinners  and  drives  have 
been  lavished  upon  him,  and  California  has 
been  told,  in  solemn  editorials,  how  short¬ 
sighted  she  has  been  to  let  him  go.  Such 


quick  renown  was  not  the  reward  of  Ilaw- 
tnorne;  but  it  may  find  a  parallel  in  the 
Dickens  furore,  which  spread  over  two 
countries  when  “  Pickwick  ”  was  created.  It 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  but  it  imposes 
npion  the  writer  who  is  made  the  subject  of 
it  the  severe  test  of  keeping  up  to  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  own  achievement,  which 
must  be  rather  trying  to  a  modest  man. 


One  should  go  abroad  to  get  home  news. 
We  often  find  in  Southern  and  Western  pi¬ 
pers  more  exhaustive  accounts  of  Boston 
matters,  literary  and  personal,  than  are  giv¬ 
en  in  our  own  journals.  Even  the  London 
press  sometimes  seems  to  be  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  our  affairs  than  we  are  ourselves. 
It  is  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  an  American  poet  whose  claims  we 
would  have  been  the  last  to  neglect  had  they 
ever  been  properly  placed  before  us.  This 
poet,  it  appears,  has  hidden  his  light  in  a 
great  measure  —  under  a  bushel,  if  we  may 
say  so,  of  a  newspaper  carrier’s  New  Year’s  : 
Address.  We  have  not  been  fortunate  f 
enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  production,  | 
and  must  be  content  to  quote  at  second  ; 
hand.  Judging  by  the  extract  which  we  | 
take  from  the  columns  of  our  contemporary,  i 
the  poem  is  a  singularly  happy  resume  of 
the  year's  events :  — 

**  And  balmy,  leafy  June 
Brought  mciiMigc  all  too  aoon, 

Of  Dickca'a  death,  the  noble  and  the  gifted. 

Too  noon  for  us,  not  him 

Whose  glorious  eye  grew  dim 

To  earthly  Fame,  with  Heaven's  veil  uplifted. 

Wm.  G.  Simms  the  author,  editor, and  scholar 
In  Dickens’  wake  dkl  follow. 

France  against  Prussia  war  declares 
September  finds  Napoleon  in  Sedan's  snares, 

With  his  guard  badly  maimed. 

And  in  Paris  the  Republic  proclaimed. 

As  wars  are  now  all  the  rage 
Different  Nations  are  upon  the  stage, 

And  taking  an  active  part, 

Causing  the  blood  to  How  from  many  a  heart. 

The  curtaiu  drops,  the  scene  sulraidex, 

Monarch's  and  Nation’s  loose  their  basted  pride. 

The  pride  of  the  South  Gen.  R.  £.  Lee 
October  the  20th  his  Maker  called  to  see/’ 

No  critical  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of 
these  verses  could  possibly  heighten  their 
eflFect ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
poet  is  perfectly  serious,  and  that  nothing  in  ! 
the  poem  is  intended  to  be  either  sarcastic  - 
or  profane. 

It  is  pleasai.t  to  reflect  that  our  theatres 
are  exempt  from  certain  antiquated  nui¬ 
sances  which  are  tolerated  in  similar  places 
of  amusement  in  London.  It  appears  that 
the  managers  of  some  of  the  theatres  there 
insist  on  the  audience  divesting  themselves 
of  their  outside  garments  before  entering 
the  boxes.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times 
(your  true  Briton  Mways  rushes  to  the 
maternal  Times  with  his  grievance)  states 
that  on  entering  the  Hollwrn  Theatre  the 
other  evening  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
a  man  rushed  out  from  under  the  stairs  and 
exclaimed,  “  You  must  leave  your  coat  here ; 
%d.  to  pay.”  This  modest  request  was  re¬ 
fused,  out  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  woman 
rushed  out,  exclaiming,  “  Ladies  leave  their 
wrappers  here;  6f/.  each.”  This  was  also 
declined,  upon  which  the  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  were  told  that  they  could  not  enter 
the  box.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
manager,  who,  “  in  a  most  inoffensive  man¬ 
ner,”  said  they  must  comply  or  leave  the 
theatre.  At  last,  however,  admission  was 
obtained  to  the  box ;  but  a  further  demand 
being  made  by  the  tex-opener  of  Is.  for  a 
bill  proved  the  straw  which  broke  the 
camel’s  back;  and,  adds  the  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  “by  this  time,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  treatment  I  had  received,  I  at 
once  left  the  theatre.”  This  despotic 
manager  still  lives  and  drops  his  h’s.  He 
would  not  last  long  in  Boston  or  New 
York.  _ 

“  Are  we  so  soon  forgotten  ?  ”  asks  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  in  the  play,  with  indescrib¬ 
able  pathos.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  we 
are  forgotten  very  soon  indeed.  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  a^o  the  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Moon  Hoax  ”  was  on  every¬ 
body’s  lip.  His  brilliant  essay  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Sun  newspaper ;  cravats  and 
80iq>s  and  hair-brushes  were  named  after 
him.  He  was  a  perfume  in  a  shop-window 
and  the  winning  horse  on  the  race-course. 
Since  then  his  popularity  has  so  completely 
died  away  that  when  the  death  of  Richard 
Adams  Locke  was  announced  last  week  it 
afifected  the  general  public  very  much  as  if 
some  one  had  said,  “  Noah  is  dead.”  How 
very,  very  quietly  a  popular  idol  sometimes 
slips  off  his  pedestal !  Twentjr  years  ago 
who  would  have  dared  to  question  the  fame 
of  this  ingenious  author  ?  Popularity  looks 
so  much  like  fame  that  one  is  constantly 
mistaken  for  the  other,  as  if  they  were  twins. 
But  they  arc  not  twins ;  they  are  not  even 


brothers,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at 
the  time  “which  is  which.”  Fame  is  fre- 
ouently  an  undemonstrative  lad  with  a  won- 
aerful  amount  of  latent  vitality.  Popularity 
might  be  described  as  a  precocious  child 
who  never  lives  to  grow  up. 


Smokers  do  not,  naturally,  like  to  have 
it  said  that  they  “  make  beasts  ”  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  yet  the  reproach  is  more  just  than 
they  imagine,  for  it  seems  that  some  beasts, 
tigers  for  example,  are  occasionally  con¬ 
firmed  smokers.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Neilgherry  Excelsior  gives  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  evidence  on  that  point :  “  I  observe,” 
he  says,  “  that  you  give  an  anecdote  of  a 
tiger  snatching  a  cigar  firom  a  gentleman’s 
hand  and  bolting  with  it.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  had  a  tiger  cub  and  a  terrier  pnp  in 
rearing.  He  was  a  great  smoker,  and  the 
pets  would  play  about  the  room  while  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  weed.  The  sweeper  noticed 
that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  ci¬ 
gar-ends  thrown  away  b^  his  master,  which 
could  only  be  due  to  his  master  becoming 
more  moderate  in  his  habit  or  the  use  of  the 
cigar-ends  by  some  one  else.  Determined 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  watched,  and  fonnd 
one  evening,  after  his  master  had  retired  to 
bed,  that  the  tiger  cub  was  the  new  custom¬ 
er  for  the  cigar-ends,  his  companion,  the  pup, 
bringing  him  a  fircstick,  stealthily  abstract¬ 
ed  ^m  the  kitchen.  Tliese  are  not  the 
only  instances  of  tigers  taking  to  smoking. 
Mehemct  Ali,  the  most  enlightened  ruler 
Egypt  ever  had,  kept  a  tame  tiger,  a  full- 
grown  one,  to  which  he  always  handed  his 
hookah  after  he  had  exhausted  the  scented 
opium  ball.  On  one  occasion,  the  Pasha 
haring  gone  out  to  dinner,  the  hookabadar 
prepared  the  hookah  as  usnal,  and  leaving 
the  mouthpiece  on  the  favorite  chair  of  his 
Highness,  went  to  watch  his  return.  En¬ 
tering  the  room  with  the  Pasha,  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  that  met  their  sight  was  the  tame  tiger 
lying  fast  asleep  near  the  hookhah.  The  Pa¬ 
sha  called  in  vain,  and  the  hookabadar  shook 
the  tiger  in  vain.  He  was  dead  drunk,  hav¬ 
ing  exhausted  by  smoking  everj'  atom  of 
the  scented  opium  ball.”  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add  that  smoking  dees  not  appear  to  af¬ 
fect  the  appetite  of  tigers  in  India,  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  officiating  Joint  Secretary  to  the 
government  of  Bengal,  as  to  the  cost  of  de¬ 
stroying  these  and  other  wild  animals,  it 
seems  that  they  continue  to  eat  far  more 
than  their  proper  share  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  jungle  districts. 


Two  one-armed  soldiers  were  arrested  the 
other  day  in  New  Haven  for  selling  black¬ 
ing  without  a  license,  and  some  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  indignant  about  it.  We  do  not 
clearly  see  why.  One  of  the  men,  it  is  said, 
received  nine  ballets  in  his  body  in  front 
of  Petersburg ;  but  it  is  queer  logic  to  argue 
that  this  entitled  the  unfortunate  soldier  to 
disregard  the  law  of  the  State  regulating 
licenses.  Would  a  man  with  both  legs  shot 
off  be  amenable  to  any  laws  whatever  ? 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  The  April  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  contain  the  last  poem  written  by  Alice 
Cary. 

—  The  second  instalment  of  “  The  Taking  of 
Pittsburgh,”  by  Ralph  Keeler,  with  illustrations 
by  Harry  Fenn,  will  be  fonnd  on  p.  238. 

—  Moncure  D.  Conway  has  been  collecting 
material  for  a  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  which  he 
expects  to  publish  as  soon  as  the  great  icono¬ 
clast  is  dead. 

—  A  handsomely  printed  edition  of  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems  of  Keblc,  the  author  of  “  The 
Christian  1  ear,”  is  published  by  Messrs.  Pott  & 
Ameiy,  of  New  York. 

—  The  spirited  translation  of  George  Sand’s 
“  Marquis  dc  Villcmer,”  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  these  pages  is  to  be  issued  in 
book  form  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

—  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  neat  little  “  Floral  Hand-Book  ”  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  pleasant  information 
touching  the  language  of  flowers,  with  appro¬ 
priate  poetical  selectioDs. 

— The  reader  will  find  in  this  number  of  Ev¬ 
ert  Satueoat  the  opening  chapters  of  Charles 
Readc’s  new  novel,  “  A  Terrible  Temptation.” 
A  critique  upon  the  author  and  his  writings  is 
also  given  in  another  part  of  the  journal. 

—  Among  the  literary  curiosities  recently 
sold  in  an  antiquarian  bookstore  in  London, 
was  a  copy  of  an  old  Bible  known  as  the  ”  Bug 
Bible,”  printed  by  John  Daye,  1551,  writh 
prologue  by  Tindall.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  rendering  of  the  5th  verse  in  Psalm 
91,  which  reads  thus,  “  So  that  thou  shalt  not 
ne^  to  be  afraid  for  any  bugs  by  night.”  This 
edition  is  very  scarce,  and  rarely  finds  its  way 
into  the  book  market. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  PITTSBURGH. 


BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  HARRY  FENN. 


n.  — THE  RKCONNOISSANCE. 

WE  were  sleeping  very  soundly  at  our 
hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  when  we  were 
aroused  by  a  rigorous  l^g  at  the  door  of 
our  room.  Now,  before  going  to  bed  we  had 
read,  posted  up  in  dingy  relief  against  the 
rery  door  which  gave  forth  the  startling 
sound,  this  peculiarly  discomforting  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “  Occupants  of  rooms  are  re¬ 
quested  to  BOLT  their  doors,  look  under  their 
oeds,  and  examine  their  rooms  before  retir¬ 
ing.”  As  may  be  imagined,  this  warning, 
though  not  quite  faultless  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the 
idea  of  burglars  vividly  before  our  minds. 
That  was  certainly  our  last  idea  before  going 
to  sleep,  as  it  was  our  first  one  on  being 
awakened  in  the  fiircefol  way  just  mentioned 
The  cracksmen  of  Pittsburgh  were  bold  fel¬ 
lows,  we  made  no  doubt,  and  the  fact  that 
no  answer  came  to  our  crescendo  demand  as 
to  who  was  there  confirmed  us  in  the  thought. 
Between  rushing  upon  us  firom  the  open 
door  and  stealing  upon  us  from  under  the 
bed  was  only  a  step  of  burglarious  daring. 
We  were  glad  that  we  had  followed  the 
“printed  directions”  of  the  warning  in 
every  particular.  Then  there  came  another 
bang  at  the  door,  more  vigorous  if  possible 
than  the  first. 

“  Who 's  there  ?  ”  we  shouted  once  more 
through  the  darkness. 

Again  no  answer. 

If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  some 
harsh  language  was  the  next  sound  that  fell 
upon  the  silence.  It  came  from  one  of  us, 
then  on  the  way  to  open  the  door.  With 
one  hand  on  the  knob,  and  the  other  grasp¬ 
ing  the  handle  of  a  lai^  cotton  umbrella, 
caught  up  hastily  for  defence,  the  “  occupant 
of  the  room  ”  was  confronted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  threshold  by  a  darkly  clad,  re¬ 
spectable  looking  gentleman,  and  a  sru^jrised 
porter  of  the  hotel.  Having  made  this  re¬ 
assuring  discovery,  one  half  this  “  expedi¬ 
tion  ”  flung  away  his  umbrella,  and  speedily 
intrenched  himself  again  in  his  bed-clothes. 
The  porter  now  withdrew,  seemingly  much 
depressed.  The  door  standing  wide  open, 
our  visitor  came  in,  and  the  feeble  gaslight 
from  the  hall  coming  in  after  him,  did  gbortly 
battle  with  the  shadows  of  onr  chamber.  We 
were  both  of  us  leaning  on  our  elbows  and 
p:azin^  from  our  respective  beds  inquiringly 
into  the  face  of  the  very  respectable-looking 

fcntleman  in  black,  when  he  made  this  polite 
ut  somewhat  inapplicable  remark,  “  Keep 
your  seats,  gentlemen,  keep  your  seats  1  ” 
lie  was  an  interviewer  and  evidently 
much  embarrassed.  He  had  heard  of  our 
advent,  and  had  come  hospitably  to  show  us 
the  most  picturesque  view  of  his  city.  But 
why,  we  inildlv  asked,  had  he  not  waited  till 
daybreak.  'Dien  the  honest  Pittsburgher 
laughed  loud  and  long.  It  was,  he  assured 
us,  already  nine  o’clock,  and  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  days  of  the  year.  We  must  hasten  to 
the  hills,  for  the  smoke  would  soon  hide  the  city 
from  sight.  He  would  retire  and  call  again. 

We  arose,  lit  the  ga®,  and  opened  the 
blinds,  which  gave  upon  a  court  of  helpless 
dingincss.  There  were  some  faint  streaks 
of  sunlight  upon  the  higher  chimney-tops, 
and  a  well-defined  layer  of  brightness  in  the 
upper  air  rested  upon  the  co^  smoke,  like 
one  geological  stratum  upon  another,  —  an 
illuminated  permian  of  red  sandstone  and 
marls,  so  to  speak,  upon  an  aerial  carbon- 
Iibrous  formation.  Upon  the  lowest  visible 
rifof  a  worn-out  broom  lay  in  pathetic  dis- 
c.iiij-agemcnt ;  the  coal-dust  was  settling 
upon  it  thick  and  fast,  and  the  sad  story  of 
Its  defeat  was  written,  figuratively  speaking, 
on  everv'thing  we  saw  or  touched.  This  was 
fur  first  view  of  Pittsburgh  on  one  of  the 
pleas.antest  days  of  the  year. 

But  it  would  be  conveying  an  unfair  im¬ 
pression  of  a  bright  Pittsburgh  day  to  dwell 
only  upon  its  melancholy  failure  in  the  dark 
court  of  a  tall  hotel.  After  we  had  taken 
our  breakfast  our  interviewer  returned,  and 
led  us  across  the  Monongahcla  by  an  iron 
bridge,  and  up  Coal  Hill  by  the  Inclined 
Railway.  There,  upon  the  brink  of  a  prec¬ 
ipice  that  overhung  the  smoking  chimneys 
of  countless  factories  and  foundries,  wc  be¬ 
held  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  on 
this  continent.  The  meeting  and  windings 
of  three  broad  rivers  beneath  us,  the  crowded 
dusky  hills,  thrust  back  from  the  water  and 
the  plain,  on  every  side,  by  the  densely 

flacked  bouses  and  forces  of  three  cities, 
brm  a  scene  unrivalled  in  the  world  else¬ 
where.  Before  these  hills  had  opened  up 
their  boundless  wealth,  and  all  the  ordinary 
hues  of  nature  had  been  smoked  back  with 


the  sunsets  into  the  distant  mountains,  and  I 
before  the  silent  lapses  of  these  beautiful  ; 
rivers  had  been  bridged  and  “  slack-wa-  ! 
tered  ”  by  the  devices  of  commerce,  the  hardy  ; 
immigrant,  unimaginative  though  he  may  ! 
have  Men,  miut  have  found  this  a  veritable  I 
happy  valley.  The  two  fair  arms  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  that  opened  in  ' 
pastoral  invitation  to  him,  have  been  grap-  | 

I  pled  and  smudged  by  the  brawny  ferces  j 
I  which  handle  twenty-inch  guns  and  wield  : 
sixty-ton  hammers.  The  “  pigs  ”  and  [ 
“  blooms  ”  the  Pittsburgher  of  to-day  will  tell 
you  of  thrive  under  a  husbandry  about  which  : 
no  idyllic  Theocritus  will  sing.  But  what  I 
bucolic  poetry  has  lost  the  century  has  gained,  | 
for  the  gentle  Phyllis  of  Pittsburgh  spins  | 
steel,  and  her  Corydon  pipes  on  a  blast  fur-  | 
nace  and  strikes  sixtytons  from  the  shoulder,  i 
Whether  confessing  it  or  not,  aesthetics  | 
must  respect  this  state  of  things.  W  e  found  j 
that  even  the  much-abused  smoke  added 
greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  I 
i  Mr.  Fenn,  in  hu  “  General  View  ”  on  pams  j 
236,  237,  has  given  you  a  portrait  of  the  i 
thrifty  mistress  of  the  three  rivers  as  she  | 
appeared  to  us  from  Coal  Hill  on  that 
pleasant  forenoon.  There  vou  have  what  is 
commercially  known  as  Pittsburgh,  which 
is  in  reality  the  cities  of  Allegheny,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Pittsburgh  proper.  A  want  of 
space  has  compelled  us  to  imagine  the  sep¬ 
arate  view  of  Birmingham  to  be  an  ex- 
I  tension  of  the  right  of  the  upper  picture, 
on  the  same  page.  These  cities,  with 
the  adjoining  boroughs,  are  estimated  by 
the  Pittsburghers  themselves  as  containing 
about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  mass  of  population,  whatever  the  un¬ 
sentimental  census  returns  may  make  it, 

I  forms  in  effect  one  great  city.  The  same 
'  streets  run  from  one  municipality  to  an- 
I  other,  as  they  do  elsewhere  from  one  ward 
I  to  another.  Horse-cars  cross  the  rivers  on 
I  iron  bridges  in  every  direction.  And,  by 
j  the  way,  of  all  the  complaints  uttered  by 
!  ambitious  Western  cities  against  the  incoiv 
rectness  of  the  census  returns  that  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seems  to  me  the  best  grounded.  The 
census  was  taken  there  in  the  summer 
months,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  gltus-blow- 
ers  and  many  of  the  furnaces  do  not  work, 
and  that  the  workmen  and  a  great  many  of 
their  families  leave  the  city  during  those 
months.  Notwithstanding,  too,  the  local 
pride  and  love  of  the  richer  citizens,  as 
many  of  them  as  can  get  away  do  manage 
to  forego  the  hoat  and  coal-dust  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  summer.  Now,  as  Pittsburgh  proper  is 
probably  the  richest  city  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States,  it  follows  that  the  time  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  census  folk  was  the  very  worst 
possible  one  for  getti^  a  correct  count  of 
the  fittsburghers.  'l^e  manifest  under¬ 
statement  of  Uie  manufacturing  of  this  whole 
region  is  charged  by  the  local  newspapers 
not  so  much  to  the  government  officials  as 
to  many  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
who  would  give  or  allow  to  be  given  no  in¬ 
formation  about  their  business. 

Was  it  from  this  eminence  of  Coal  Hill, 
we  wondered,  that  the  young  Washington 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  uninhabited 
plain  below  ?  This  is  what  he  wrote  of  it 
in  1753  :  “  1  think  it  extremely  well  situated 
for  a  fort,  as  it  has  absolute  command  of 
both  rivers.  ....  The  rivers  are  each  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and  run  here  near¬ 
ly  at  right  angles ;  Allegheny  bearing  north- 
i  east,  and  Monongahela  southeast.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  the  two  IS  a  very  rapid  and  swift¬ 
running  water,  the  other  deep  and  still, 
without  any  perceptible  fall.”  Contrast 
with  this  the  language  of  Mr.  Geerge  H. 
Thurston,  without  whose  tud,  indeed  do 
one  can  now  write  intelligently  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  says  that  the  city  of  his  love 
and  pride  has  “  thirty-five  miles  of  factories 
in  daily  operation,  twisted  up  into  a  com¬ 
pact  tangle;  all  belching  forth  smoke;  all 
gloomy  with  fire ;  all  swarming  with  work¬ 
men;  all  echoing  with  the  clank  of  ma- 
I  ehincry.  Actual  measurement  shows  that 
I  there  arc,  in  the  limits  of  what  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  Pittsburgh,  near¬ 
ly  thirty-five  miles  of  manufactories  of  iron, 
of  steel,  of  cotton,  of  brass  alone,  not  men-  I 
tioning  manufactories  in  other  materials,  | 
i  and  including  none  of  a  less  grade  than  | 
j  chains,  in  iron,  and  ploughs,  in  wood.  Thus,  j 
;  in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  and  a  half  miles  ; 
'  of  streets,  there  arc  four  hundred  and  seven-  ' 
i  ty-fivc  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  cotton,  | 
j  oil,  glass,  brass,  copper,  and  wood,  occupy-  l 
I  ing  less  than  four  hundred  feet  each ;  for  a  I 
;  measurement  of  the  ground  shows  that  these  ' 
j  factories  are  so  contiguous  in  their  positions  ' 
I  upon  the  various  streets  of  the  city  that  if  ; 
I  placed  in  a  continuous  row  they  would  reach  I 
thirty-fivo  miles,  and  each  factory  have  less  j 
than  the  average  front  stated.  This  is 
I  manufacturing  Pittsburgh.”  Add  to  this  the  I 


statement  that  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
pig  metal  alone  in  this  city  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  has  b^n  one  fourth  the 
whole  immense  production  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  through  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  witli  their  tributaries  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  place,  so  “  well 
situated  for  a  fort,”  control  the  shipment  of 
goods,  without  breaking  bulk,  over  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  water  transportation,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  deliver  the  products  of 
their  thrift  in  nearly  four  hundred  counties 
in  the  territory  of  fifteen  States.  When  we 
consider,  too,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  nu¬ 
merous  railways  which  distribute  the  handi- 
worii  of  the  busy  Pittsburghers  throughout 
our  whole  continent,  and  even  across  the 
seas,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  laudable 
manner  in  which  these  dwellers*  in  the 
smoke  have  turned  the  swords  and  flint¬ 
locks  —  barrel  and  stock  —  of  the  old  fort 
into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks. 

Wnile  we  were  gazing  down  upon  this  great 
workshop  of  America,  the  smoke  from  its 
thousand  chimneys  rose  gradually  higher 
and  higher,  and  covered  the  city  wiro  a 
thick  cloud.  The  sunlight,  giving  up  the  in¬ 
effectual  battle,  retreated  somevroere  down 
the  Ohio.  In  the  plain  beneath  us  we  could 
now  and  then  see  a  tangled  bit  of  river,  with 
here  and  there  the  half  of  a  picturesque 
bridge  reaching  from  blackness  to  blackness, 
spanning  a  chium  in  the  lower  cloud.  The 
distant  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  would  sometimes  raise  their  smothered 
laces  against  the  sky  to  bo  swallowed  up 
again  by  the  drifting  smoke.  The  heights 
surrounding  Coal  lull,  and  the  long  throats 
of  chimneys  just  below  it,  black  with  their 
many  years  of  suicidal  strangling,  were  about 
all  that  was  now  left  to  us  of  our  General 
View  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  we  descended  again 
into  the  noise  and  coal-dust  of  the  dingy  city. 

This  subject  of  smoke  and  its  untidy  con¬ 
sequences  will  thrust  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  the  visitor  at  eveiy  turn  in  Pittsburgh. 
We  are  aware  that  it  u  a  very  disagreeable 
subiect  to  Pittsburghers  themselves.  Thepr 
will  talk  about  the  smoke,  and  even  abuse  it 
to  one  another,  but  they  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  alluded  to  by  strangers.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  inconsistency  which  seems  to 
have  a  general  foundation  ip  human  nature. 
A  citizen  of  San  Francisco  does  not  like  to 
have  the  tourist  he  is  showing  up  speak  un- 
lovingly  of  earthquakes,  but  to  his  perma¬ 
nent  neighbor  he  will  say  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  things  of  those  phenomena.  The  burgh¬ 
er  of  Munich  has  the  same  feeling  and 
practice  with  regard  to  the  bleak  winds, 
which  sweep  down  upon  his  paradise  of  beer 
from  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  From  London  with 
its  fogs  to  New  Orleans  with  its  fevers,  the 
same  inconsistency  is  manifested  in  about 
the  same  way.  So  it  is,  after  all,  only  an 
evidence  of  the  sterling  human  nature  and 
remarkable  patience  of  the  Pittsburgher, 
that  he  will  go  forth  to  a  concert  or  even¬ 
ing  party  with  his  handkerchief  tucked  in 
around  his  collar,  forming  a  bib  for  the 
protection  of  his  shirt-bosom,  and  will  con¬ 
tend  with  any  stranger  he  may  meet  on 
the  way  that  there  is  very  little  coal-smoke 
in  Pittsburgh.  Still,  we  met  gentlemen  to 
the  sooty  manner  born  who  startled  us  by  the 
frank  confession  that  they  had  digested  their 
proverbial  “  ton  of  dirt.”  And  it  will  be 
certainly  safer  to  let  the  city  itself  speak  of¬ 
ficially  on  this  disagreeable  subject.  We 
have  the  authority  and  words  of  its  Board  of 
Trade  Circular  to  say  that,  “  About  twenty 
per  cent,  or  one  fifih,  of  all  the  coal  used  in 
the  factories  and  dwellings  of  the  city  es¬ 
capes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  smoke,  be¬ 
ing  the  finer  and  lighter  particles  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  coal,  which,  set  free  by  fire, 
escapes  unconsumed  with  the  gases.”  The 
subtle  and  impish  power  of  several  thousand 
bushels  of  coal  in  the  air  at  one  and  the 
same  time  may  be  imagined.  At  least  I 
shall  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  it,  and  in¬ 
deed  I  found  so  mueh  else  to  praise  in  this 
hospitable  city  that  I  am  anxious  to  get  the 
unpleasant  burden  of  smoke  and  coal-dust 
off  my  mind,  as  I  have  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  it  off  my  hands  and  face  and  clothes. 

The  doctors  hold  that  this  smoke,  from 
the  carbon,  sulphur,  and  iodine  contained  in 
it,  is  highly  favorable  to  lung  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  that  it  is  also  the  sure  death  of 
malaria  and  its  attendant  fevers.  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  on 
this  continent.  It  docs  the  New  England¬ 
er’s  heart  good  to  see  the  plump  forms  and 
jolly  faces  which  meet  him  everywhere  in 
the  dusky  streets.  Whether  it  comes  from 
their  health  or  their  general  prosperity,  or 
the  patience  in  which  their  smoke  teaches 
them  to  possess  their  souls,  or  all  three  com¬ 
bined,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  Pitts¬ 
burghers  are,  from  high  to  low,  without  ex¬ 


ception,  the  best-natured  people  I  ever  went 
among.  It  would  be  worth  as  much  as  their 
coal-fields  and  foundries  to  know  their  secret. 
He  who  should  bring  it  with  him  into  our 

3'ng  and  eager  air  of  New  England 
t  nelp  us  perhaps  to  the  puzzling  dis¬ 
tinction  between  general  depression  and 
general  respectability. 

Of  the  great  coal-fields  which  have  given 
her  commercial  empire  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
of  the  manufactories  which  have  sprung  up 
there  because  of  the  convenience  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  these  vast  deposits,  I  shall  speak 
more  particularlv  in  the  next  peper.  The 
“  Family  Coal  Mine,”  which  Mr.  Fenn  has 
given  ns  on  page  233,  not  only  makes  a 
charming  picture,  but  illustrates  in  a  char¬ 
acteristic  way  the  wealth  of  even  the  hum¬ 
blest  resident  of  this  extraordinary  city. 
We  who  pay  nine  and  thirteen  dollars  a  ton 
for  coal  may  well  see  some  ground  for  the 
remarkable  good-nature  of  those  who  can 
take  their  fuel  out  of  the  earth  as  they  need 
it.  The  health  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  must,  I  think,  m  attributed  as  much 
to  the  abundance  of  cheerful  fires  and  the 
high  prices  they  get  for  their  labor  as  to 
the  climate  or  anpr  other  cause.  'This  “  F am- 
ily  Coal  Mine  ”  is  situated  on  the  edge  of 
the  steep  declivity  of  Coal  Hill,  in  the  rear 
of  the  cottage  from  which  Mr.  Fenn  made 
his  sketch  for  the  general  view  of  the  city. 
'The  eldest  boy  of  the  family  of  five  chil¬ 
dren  comes  home  early  Satunlay  afternoon 
from  his  week’s  work,  —  in  the  very  rolling 
mill,  by  the  way,  which  will  figure  in  our 
next  paper,  —  and  digs  out  coal  enough  to 
last  till  the  coming  Saturday.  During  the 
week  and  at  their  leisure  a  younger  brother 
and  his  little  sister  get  the  coal  out  of  the 
mine  into  a  toy  car,  formerly  a  soap-box, 
which  is  lowered  and  wound  up  by  a  minia¬ 
ture  windlass  worked  by  another  youthful 
member  of  the  family,  lliis  is  all  overseen 
and  directed  by  the  baby  brother,  whom  the 
other  children  iamiliarly  call  “Little  Breech¬ 
es,”  because,  no  doubt,  of  the  excess  of 
pantaloons  and  very  little  of  boy  within 
them.  It  may  be  a  worked-out  mine  that 
thus  furnishes  sport  for  five  youngsters  and 
fuel  for  a  whole  family,  and  it  may,  too,  be 
an  exceptional  case;  but  the  fact  is  still 
significant  of  the  bounty  of  nature  to  all 
classes  of  people  within  the  circle  of  the 
Pittsburgh  nills. 

The  engravings  on  page  236,  237,  giving 
views  of  the  casting  of  steel  ingots  and  of  the 
steam-hammer  which  beats  them  into  all  man¬ 
ner  of  shapes  represent  scenes  in  the  Black 
Diamond  Works  of  Messrs.  Park,  Brother, 
&  Co.  'These  processes  will  be  dwelt  upon 
in  order  in  our  next  paper,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  will  treat  more  particularly  of  manufac¬ 
turing  in  Pittsburgh. 


WAXWORKS. 


IN  TWO  PARTS.  —  PART  If. 


VERY  likely  the  countess  saw  that  I  was 
not  so  much  pleased  with  her  chateau  as 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been,  for  she  soon 
oegan,  in  her  girlish  way,  almost  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  incongruities  which  jarred  upon 
my  taste.  “  Engush  and  Polish  notions,” 
she  said,  softly,  “  are  so  different.  You  must 
rememb»,  Mr.  Gray,  that  this  is  not  my 
home  always.  'There  are  four  country-seats, 
all  in  dinerent  provinces.  1  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  my  poor  house  in  what  you 
call  such  *  keeping  ’  as  you  do  in  England. 
And  you  have  no  idea  of  what  Polish  ser¬ 
vants  are.  I  love  my  poor  country-people 
— they  are  faithful  and  affectionate.  'They 
would  die  for  their  master;  but,  ahl  they 
will  not  sweep  and  wash  and  arrange,  like 
j’our  orderly  English.”  And  then  she  went 
in  to  tell  me  how  she  had  felt  quite  ashamed 
that  day,  of  what  I  must  have  thought  as  I 
drove  tnrough  a  portion  of  the  estate  on  my 
way  to  the  chAteau.  She  knew  well  enough, 
she  said,  how  barbarous  everything  must 
have  seemed  in  my  eyes.  Yes,  she  was 
aware  that  her  tenantry  were  semi-savages, 
and  her  property  ill-managed.  How  she  re¬ 
membered  what  I  had  told  her  of  the 
trim  villages,  the  neat  school-children,  the 
blossomed  hedges,  and  the  model  farms  of 
England!  How  was  she,  a  poor  little  ig¬ 
norant  woman,  to  effect  the  necessary  im¬ 
provements  on  such  an  estate  as  hers  I 
“  Alas,  it  should  have  had  an  Englishman 
for  its  master  I  ”  she  smd  in  conclusion ;  and 
with  a  half-playful,  half-mournful  glance  of 
her  dark  eyes,  that  made  me  involontarily 
wince  and  change  color,  for  the  allusion 
really  seemed  a  personal  one.  But  directly 
afterwards  she  was  chirping  as  merrily  as  a 
caged  canary.  Dinner  was  served  in  style 
of  mingled  pomp  and  carelessness,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  tho  nature 
of  the  establishment.  We  ate  off  silver  and 
Siivres,  and  with  gold  forks  and  spoons. 
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and  there  were  several  attendants,  and  a  I  heard  to  my  great  relief  that  I  should  only 
display  of  antique  plate  befitting  a  state  be  required  to  escort  the  waxworks  as  far 
bauquet.  But  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  as  the  Austrian  frontier  post  of  Miclnice, 
the  more  favored  dogs  in  the  room;  their  where  old  Peter  had  a  friend  who  would 
whining  reouests  to  be  fed  were  complied  keep  them  securely  till  he  fetched  them 
with,  not  only  by  the  countess  and  the  can-  away.  A  little  music,  a  little  desultory  con- 
oness,  but  by  the  \ery  servants.  The  cook-  versation,  and  then  it  was  time  to  say  good- 
ing  was  as  eccentric  as  the  waiting,  and  all  night  and  good  by.  Countess  Pauline’s 
sorts  of  wines  seemed  to  be  uncorked  and  band  was  quite  cold  when  she  put  it  into 
poured  at  random  into  all  sorts  of  glasses,  mine  in  sign  of  farewell,  and  the  soft  fingers 
^e  whole  repast  was  a  scene  of  confusion,  trembled  perceptibly.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  it  was  over,  and  felt  a  little  vain  as  I  drove  back  to  the  town, 
we  were  sipping  our  coffee  in  the  drawing-  looking  out  over  the  moonlit  fields,  and  re- 
room,  with  the  cool  breeze  blowing  throu^  memb^ng  that  ftieir  fair  owner  had  all  but 
the  screen  of  blooming  jasmine  that  crossed  expressed  in  plain  words  her  regret  that  I 
the  open  window.  had  not  chosen  to  be  her  husband  and  the 

Then  it  was  that  the  Countess  timidly  master  of  all  this  territorial  wealth.  I  went 
asked  me  if  I  would  do  her  a  great,  a  home,  fell  asleep,  and  this  time  my  dreams 
very  great  favor;  and  this  was  the  favor,  were  of  home  and  Lucy. 

She  had  a  protege,  a  worthy  old  man,  by  The  steamer  was  almost  punctual  in  call- 
name  Peter  Petrovich,  and  who  was  the  ing  at  Uezitzka;  and  I,  with  my  slender 
brother  of  her  late  father’s  trusted  old  stew-  baggage  and  the  nine  coffin-like  packing- 
ard.  This  Peter  Petrovich  bad  been  in  early  cases  containing  the  waxworks,  and  which 
youth  the  valet  of  a  Russian  nobleman  who  had  been  brought  to  the  water-side  in  a  wag- 
had  lived  and  died  in  France;  and  Peter,  on  from  the  Lewinski  chateau,  were  duly  em- 
who  was  a  remarkably  ingenious  specimen  barked.  Off* we  went,  puffing  and  splashing 
of  a  self-educated  man,  had  devoted  years  of  our  way  up  the  stream,  and  the  engine  be- 
his  life  and  the  bulk  of  bis  modest  savings  ing  a  poweriul  one,  and  the  boat  warp  in 
'  to  improving  the  manufacture  of  waxworks,  the  bows  and  of  light  draught,  our  progress 
He  had  indeed  become  one  of  the  most  ex-  was  tolerably  rapid.  There  was  but  a  sin- 
pert  among  the  makers  and  exhibiters  of  gle  stopping-place  left  on  the  Russian  side 
this  fragile  Kind  of  statuary,  and  bad  shown  of  the  Dorder,  and  when  we  sheered  off' from 
his  wax  figures  in  every  town  in  Europe,  its  ruinous  wooden  quay,  the  captain  of 
Patient  industry,  seldom,  even  in  so  humnle  the  steamboat,  himself  a  Galician,  told  me 
a  sphere,  goes  quite  unrewarded ;  and  Peter  that  our  next  halt  would  be  at  Miclnice,  in 
had  gradually  become  tbe  owner  of  a  com-  Austria.  All  had  gone  off*  well  and  agree- 
petence.  He  was,  however,  no  money-grub-  ably.  Some  lean  nussian  douaniers  had 
Ler,  but  a  genuine  enthusiast  in  his  own  come  on  board,  and  had  manifested  some  in¬ 
line.  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  quisitiveness  as  to  the  contents  of  the  wax- 
could  hear  of  some  new  mecnanical  contriv-  work  cases,  bnt  a  fee  of  a  couple  of  roubles, 
ance  to  apply  to  his  darling  models.  “  I  coupled  with  the  exhibition  of  my  papers, 
have  known  him  since  I  was  a  little  child,”  had  caused  them  to  dofiT their  hats  and  slink 
said  the  Countess,  in  her  rich  soft  voice ;  ashore  again.  “  And  see,  Herr  Englander,” 
“  and  I  remember  being  quite  afraid  of  his  said  the  skipper,  pointing  to  a  post,  paint^ 
wax  Bajazet,  with  a  great  scymitar  and  a  tur-  in  stripes  of  black  and  yellow,  that  stood  on 
ban,  whom  1  took  for  Bluebeard.  He  is  the  a  mound  overtopping  the  flat,  low-lying  coun- 
dearest  old  creature,  simple  as  truth  itself,  try,  while  just  below  was  a  white  guard- 
and  so  thoroughly  earnest  about  his  wax-  house that  is  Austria.  No,no;notMiel- 
works,which  he  believes  to  be  superior  to  Ca-  nice  yet  for  an  hour  or  more;  but  I  mean 
I  nova’s  Venus  or  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  that  that  when  we  pass  that  post  we  shall  be 
j  one  has  not  the  heart  to  laugh  at  him.  He  out  of  Russia,  and  in  Austrian  waters.” 
I  thinks  his  art  the  first  in  the  world,  and  loves  Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered  ere  the 

(to  relate  how  many  roval  families  have  pat-  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out  through  the 
ronized  his  show.  But  ne  is  in  sad  tribulation  sunny  air,  and  the  ball  dimpling  the  placid 
now,  Mr.  Gray,  and  unless  you  will  do  him  surface  ofthe  river,  plumped  into  the  opposite 
a  go^  turn,  I  think  his  heart  will  be  broken.”  bank,  while  a  puff*  of  white  smoke  rose 
It  appeared  that  old  Peter  had  a  son,  a  spirally  above  the  willows  to  the  right, 
student  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  lately  Before  we  had  time  to  recover  from  our 
been  eonvicted  of  a  share  in  some  prepos-  surprise  at  this  singular  greeting,  forth  dart- 
terous  conspiracy  to  proclaim  a  republic  on  ed  from  a  bush-fnnged  creek  a  couple  of 
tbe  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  who  had,  in  con-  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  such  as  are  used 
sequence,  with  other  juvenile  reformers,  been  on  Russian  rivers  for  the  transport  of  grain 
sent  to  cool  bis  hot  head  for  two  years  in  and  eattle,  and  pulled  straight  towards  us. 
a  disciplinary  regiment  in  the  Caucasus.  'They  were  full  of  armed  men,  police  mixed 
Poor  Peter,  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  with  soldiers ;  while  a  number  of  the  latter, 

I  nothing  for  politics,  had  most  unreasonably  in  the  gray  coats  and  flat  caps  of  the  Rus- 
j  been  inscriMd  in  the  black  books  of  the  sian  light  infantry,  appeared  on  the  bank, 

'  Russian  police,  and  had  had  his  passport  and  commenced  a  desultory  fire,  the  balls 
withdrawn.  The  old  showman  was  now  in  whistling  over  our  heads  in  a  manner  that 
Austria,  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  peri-  was  more  exciting  than  agreeable,  while  an 
patetic  gallery ;  but  nine  of  his  best  and  officer  hoarsely  touted  to  us  to  lie  to,  in 
choicest  figures  were  yet  on  the  Russian  side  the  emperor’s  name.  “  Confound  them,  I 
of  tbe  frontier,  and  he  dared  not  venture  must  do  it,  1  suppose,”  grumbled  the  cap- 
from  Cracow  to  fetch  them,  for  fear  of  being  tain ;  “  though  what  this  means,  unless  they 
detained.  He  was  bound  on  a  tour,  profes-  are  all  gone  mad  —  Stop  her,  there,  do  you 
sionally,  through  Germany,  France,  and  hear?”  he  added;  and  the  engine  ceased 
England ;  and  to  leave  behind  nine  of  his  working,  so  that  the  steamer  only  glided 
cherished  treasures  would  be  bitter  indeed  slowly  on,  under  the  influence  of  her  former 
to  the  poor  and  proud  old  proprietor.  “Now,”  momentum.  The  men  in  the  boats  set  up  a 
said  the  Countess  in  conclusion,  “  1  have  got  cheer,  and,  bending  to  their  oars,  dashed 
them  all  here,  in  the  lumber-room,  in  charge  forward,  while  a  bugle  on  tbe  bank  sounded 
for  old  Peter.  There  is  a  Napoleon,  and  the  order  to  cease  firing.  By  this  time 
a  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  Francis  I.,  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Austrian  guard-house, 
and  so  on,  besides  a  wonderful  breathing  some  hundreds  of  yards  away,  and  I  could 
figure,  number  nine.  I  could  send  them,  see  the  soldiers  and  douaniers  clustering 
but  they  would  be  fingered  and  injured  by  around  the  black  and  yellow  post,  gazing 
clumsy  or  insolent  custom-house  officers,  and  out  to  see  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  late 
that  would  be  worse  than  all.  You  tell  me  discharge  of  musketry.  But  there  was  little 
I  that  you  intend  to  go  up  the  river  in  the  time  to  take  in  all  the  details  of  the  scene 

steamboat,  and  so  on  into  Austria.  Your  before  we  were  boarded  by  the  crews  of  the 

luggage  will  be  respected,  and  your  word  two  boats,  who  came  scrambling  up  tbe  side, 

I  believed,  because  you  are  an  Englishman,  with  a  most  unnecessary  display  of  swords 
with  a  passport  and  proper  permit  to  travel,  and  fire-arms,  and  who,  to  my  smrprise,  proved 
i  I  am  going  to  be  very  bold,  dear  Mr.  Grav,  to  be  commanded  by  the  ferret-faced  major. 

I  and  to  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  these  pack-  “  Secure  him  I  ”  said  the  major,  pointing 

ages  for  poor  Peter  Petrovich,  and  to  pass  me  out  to  his  men ;  and  before  I  had  time 
I  them  over  the  frontier,  —  for  my  sake  I  ”  for  speech  or  resistance,  I  was  clutched  by 
How  could  I  refuse  ?  It  is  not  in  my  na-  three  or  four  pair  of  horny  hands,  and  my 

tnre  to  bo  churlish,  and  a  man  must  have  hands  were  bound  behind  me,  a  buff  belt 

'  been  obdurate  indeed  who  could  have  de-  being  tightly  buckled  around  my  wrists, 

dined  to  charge  himself  with  so  easy  a  task  “  Gag  Mm  1  ’’  continued  my  persecutor,  with 

at  the  prayer  of  such  a  suppliant.  It  was  a  triumphant  malice  in  his  look  that  lago 

rather  tiresome,  certainly,  and  1  felt  as  if  it  might  have  envied,  “  if  he  dares  to  open 
were  slightly  rifficulous  to  journey  about  the  his  mouth  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  re- 
country  with  some  waxworks  at  my  heels,  ply,  respectfully  and  promptly,  to  the  inter- 
like  a  sort  of  amateur  Jarley ;  but  I  said  rogatorj'  which  will  presently  begin.” 

Yes  with  the  best  grace  I  could ;  and  Pau-  %e  captain  of  the  steamer  attempted  to 
line  thanked  me  in  her  sweetest  manner,  and  expostulate,  but  in  vain, 
with  a  grateful  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  that  “  lam  acting,”  said  the  major,  very  coolly, 
could  express  so  much.  It  was  understood  “  in  compliance  with  law,  and  Uy  the  written 
that  the  packages  were  to  be  awaiting  me  on  authorization  of  the  provisional  governor. 
I  the  quay  where  the  steamer  would  call ;  and  I  am  here  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  political 


offender,  and  you  know  the  rigor  of  our  I  now  heard  a  cheer  from  the  excited  Aus- 
laws  too  well  to  attempt  to  screen  him.”  trian  soldiers  clustered  round  the  guard- 
Thc  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders,  house,  and  whose  sympathies  were  plainly 
“  The  Herr  Major  was  welcome  to  search  with  the  daring  runaway.  The  boat,  wi to 
the  boat,”  he  said,  “  but  it  would  prove  a  its  clumsy  rowers,  floundered  awkwardly  on, 
waste  of  time.  'There  was  no  passenger  on  while  the  escaped  prisoner  swam  as  I  had 
board  more  dangerous  than  a  Jew  p^ler,  never  seen  a  man  swim,  and  strained  every 
or  a  few  peasants  going  back  from  selling  |  nerve  to  gain  tbe  shore.  “  Fire  I  cripple 
their  cattle  at  market.  As  for  the  English  i  thehound  !”  bawled  the  major  with  a  fav.ngc 
Milord,  be  was  a  harmless  traveller,  wnose  |  oath,  “or  he  ’ll  laugh  at  us  after  all !  ”  And 
papers  were  vited  and  stamped  by  all  the  |  a  perfect  hail  of  bmlets  splashed  and  hissed 
proper  authorities,  from  the  imperial  chan-  around  the  fugitive ;  but,  as  if  he  bore  a 
cellor  down  to  the  local  police.  'The  Herr  charmed  life,  he  pushed  on  unhurt.  I  saw 
Major  must  be  under  some  strange  mistake.”  him  struggle  up  the  bank,  under  a  heavy 
'i'he  major  merely  grinned,  and  as,  in  the  fire,  and  stand  on  firm  ground.  'The  Aus- 
mean  time,  his  subordinates  had  mustered  trians  set  up  a  loud  huzza!  With  them 
the  crew  and  the  few  passengers,  he  threw  a  he  would  be  safe.  With  one  disdainful 
half-careless  glance  alonw  the  line  of  fright-  glance  back  at  his  foes  he  started  off  at  the 
ened  faces  and  greasy  cauans.  “  These  good  pace  of  a  hunted  deer  across  the  meadow, 
folks,”  he  said,  “  are  not  the  sort  of  game  I  Five  minutes’  running,  and  he  would  be 
hunt  for.  If  the  Englishman  will  confess — ”  safe.  Ah!  no;  for  out  ftvrn  amongst  the  al- 
“  Confess  what  V  ”  I  exclaimed,  amaze-  der  trees  near  the  bank  there  started  sud- 
ment  almost  overpowering  my  anger.  “You  denly  some  seven  or  eight  Russian  soldiers, 
talk  in  riddles,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  who  had  lain  in  ambush,  and  who  flung 
guess  your  meaning,  —  if  you  have  one.”  themselves  forward  upon  his  path  so  quickly 
“  And  give  up  bis  accomplice,”  pursued  that  he  was  cut  off,  hemmed  in,  and  after  a 
the  major  imperturbablv.  brief  scuffle,  overpowered,  pinioned,  and  led 

My  indignation  choked  me.  Twice  I  tried  to  back  to  where  the  boat  now  awaited  him. 
speak,  but  my  tongue  could  not  utter  a  sound.  Dripping,  bleeding,  and  bound,  but  undis- 
“  Trusting  to  the  clemency  of  the  tribunal,  may^  the  captive  was  brought  on  beard 
which  will  probably  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  steamer,  and  set  before  tbe  major,  whose 
any  reasonable  plea  in  mitigation  —  ”  ferret  face  was  now  radiant  with  exultation. 

“  You  are  mad  !  ”  I  broke  out  at  last,  too  But  what  was  my  sinT)risc  when  a  police- 
angry  to  keep  silence  any  longer ;  “  or  you  man  plucked  away  the  false  white  hair  and 
have  sworn,  in  your  infernal  malignity,  to  bushy  beard,  revealing  to  view,  not  the  gro- 
drive  me  into  a  strait-waistcoat.  You  well  tesque  visage  of  old  Zaul,  but  the  handsciue 
know  that  I  am  a  plain,  honest  Englishman,  face  of  a  smdieriy  young  man,  whose  dark 
whom  his  evil  star,  I  think,  led  into  your  eyes  were  no  longer  concealed  behind  a  pair 
rascally  country  —  ”  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  and  who  gazed 

“  Gag  him  1  ”  said  the  major ;  and  gagged  undauntedly  upon  bis  triumphant  enemy,  as 
I  was,  while  one  of  my  captors,  with  a  wick-  he  said,  with  a  defiant  laugh,  “So— ^  you 
ed  look,  pressed  the  muzzle  of  a  horse-pistol  win  the  game,  monsieur.  My  return  vic- 
hard  upon  my  forehead,  where  the  red  round  tory  will  perhaps  come  later  1  ” 
ring  remained  indented  for  days  afterwards.  “No,  count,  I  think  not,”  returned  the 
“  What  cargo  have  you?”  said  the  major.  Russian  major,  grimlv ;  “ you  have  baffled 
'The  answer  came  promptly  enough,  us  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  I  make  you  niy 
'There  were  sacks  of  beans ;  there  were  compliments.  But  this  time  the  cage-ducr 
barrels  of  new  tallow  and  bone-ash;  there  will  close  better  on  a  bird  of  so  truant  a 
were  hides,  a  thousand  quintals  of  them,  humor.  It  will  puzzle  even  you.  Count 
filling  up  the  hold ;  there  were  the  packs  of  Demetrius  Lewinski,  with  all  the  kelp  of 
the  pedleis,  my  own  slender  luorgage,  and  your  pretty  wife  and  of  ^our  English  con- 
the  nine  cases  of  waxworks,  on  deck.  federate,  to  get  clear  from  Siberia. 

“  Open  the  cases,”  said  the  major,  uncon-  This,  then,  was  the  key  to  the  enigma, 
cernedly,  and  two  or  three  out  of  the  nine  But  for  the  reserve  of  my  noble  hosts  at  Ak- 
were  forced  open,  with  chisel  and  hammer.  Volotchna,  and  perhaps  for  my  own  self- 
'There,  in  one,  stood  Napoleon  the  Great,  confidence,  I  might  probably  have  learned, 
with  his  stars,  and  crosses,  and  jackboots ;  while  still  at  the  White  Castle,  that  the 
in  a  second,  was  Queen  Mary ;  In  a  third.  Countess  Pauline  was  no  widow,  as  I  had 
a  nondescript  person  in  a  turban,  and  the  believed,  but  the  wife  of  a  man  nho  was 
soldiers  and  police  began  to  titter  and  laugh,  banned  and  hunted  throughout  Russia  as  a 
as  if  they  thought  the  wonderful  discovery  political  offender.  From  his  boyhood  up- 
would  prove  a  fiasco  after  all.  wards.  Count  Lewinski  had  been  one  of  the 

“What  is  yonder  case?  open  it!”  said  most  restless  and  daring  of  those  Polish  con- 
the  major,  looking  more  ferret-like  than  ever,  spirators,  whose  restless  intrigues  perpetu- 
“  Num^r  nine,”  returned  the  captain,  ally  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  great 
reading  from  a  list  which  he  held  in  his  empire  of  the  north.  His  history  was  one 
hand,  “the  breathing  figure.  Yes,  open  it,”  of  exile,  of  imprisonment  of  escapes  and 
and  off  came  the  lid.  disuses  unnumbered  of  the  capricious 

Was  I  dreaming?  Was  the  whole  scene  lenity,  and  more  capricious  severity,  ofthe 
the  ghastly  deception  of  a  nightmare,  from  Russian  government  towards  one  whom  the 
which  I  should  awake  into  the  frosh  healthy  czar  would  willingly  have  conciliated,  but 
world  ?  Or  could  it  be  that  my  eyes  rested  whom  no  cajolery  could  conquer,  no  harsh- 
on  tbe  face  of  no  waxwork  effigy,  no  pink  ness  could  subdue.  In  tbe  cnaracter  of  old 
and  white  dummy,  breathing  by  the  aid  of  Zaul  he  bad  lurked  unsuspected  for  many 
cunning  springs  and  concerned  clockwork,  months  in  the  recesses  of  the  Ural,  direct- 
but  of  a  living  man  —  and  that  man  old  ing  the  organized  efforts  of  the  Polish  mili- 
Zaul,  the  fossil  collector,  Zaul  the  hermit,  tary  conspirators,  until  at  last  the  treachery 
Zaul  the  aged  peasant,  whom  I  had  left  far  of  some  subordinate  agent  had  given  up  the 
off  at  Ak-Yolotchna !  'There  he  was,  in  his  threads  of  the  plot,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
moujik’s  garb,  motionless  as  the  dead,  plotters,  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Not  for  long,  however.  Bang,  bang !  went  I  was  for  two  months  in  the  prison  at 
two  shots  from  a  revolver,  produced  and  Mohilev  in  solitary  confinement,  almost 
fired  so  suddenly,  as  to  seem  as  if  the  deed  daily  brought  before,  now  a  military  corn- 
had  been  performed  by  magical  agency,  and  mandant,  now  a  civil  judge,  and  exhorted 
down  went  a  policeman  with  a  ball  in  his  with  thr^ts,  promises,  and  persuasion,  to 
left  shoulder,  while  the  sergeant  of  the  “tell  all  I  knew,”  and  to  give  up  my 
soldiers  reeled  back  with  a  shattered  arm.  supposed  accomplices,  until  I  l^gan  to  mis- 
Darting  through  the  gap  thus  made  in  the  ring  doubt  my  own  identity,  and  to  half  believe 
of  bystanders,  1  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  my  own  existence  had  been  devoted  to 
an  active  figure  that  flung  itself  unhesitat-  some  mysterious  intrigues  against  the  emper- 
ingly  over  the  steamer’s  side,  and  then  or  and  the  orthodox  &th.  I  had,  however, 
came  a  loud  splash  in  the  water,  and  a  been  permitted,  at  ^  own  ur^nt  entreaty, 
shout,  and  a  frantic  outbmrst  of  execrations  to  write  to  Prince  'Theodore  Galitzin ;  and 
from  those  on  board ;  and  there  was  a  rush  his  kindly  intercession  presently  procured 
to  the  gangway  by  which  the  desperate  my  release.  “'The  Countess,”  so  said  his 
prisoner  had  made  his  bold  plunge  in  the  letter,  which  was  delivered  to  me  at  the 
wild  effort  to  escape.  I,  too,  was  borne  joyful  period  of  my  liberation,  “  owns  that 
along  with  the  rest,  and  saw  all.  she  did  not  treat  you  quite  well.  Now  that 

'The  man  was  a  strong  swimmer.  He  her  unlucky  husband  is  fairly  on  his  way  to 
breasted  the  water  gallantly,  striking  out  for  Tobolsk,  she  has  been  brought  to  admit 
the  shore,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  frankly  that  you  were  merely  a  blind  instru- 
warnings  and  curses  of  tbe  enemies  behind,  ment,  on  whose  help  she  relied  to  smuggle 
A  dozen  muskets  and  pistols  were  discharged  the  count,  with  whom  she  was,  of  course, 
at  him  as  by  a  common  impulse,  but-^  he  in  constant  communication,  safely  over  the 
swam  on  unhurt.  With  oaths  and  loud  cries,  Austrian  frontiers.  I  hope,  my  young 
the  Russians  reloaded  their  arms.  friend,  that  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,” 

“  No  firing !  take  him  alive !  ”  thundered  It  was  a  lesson  to  me.  I  have  done  with 
the  major,  beating  down  the  guns  with  the  Russia  and  sentimental  Polish  beauties  for- 
flat  of  nis  sword ;  and  at  a  word  from  him,  ever,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
several  soldiers  jumped  into  on  of  the  now  for  some  time  past  been  a  partner  in 
boats,  and  rowed  off  to  recapture  the  fugi-  the  thriving  firm  of  Pearce  &  Co.,  and  that 
tive.  'The  swimmer  neared  the  bank,  and  Lucy  is  my  wife. 
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